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PBEFATOBY NOTE. 



The following Lectures were deliyeied in Glasgow 
last year, in connection with an Association for 
Mutoal Improvement— chiefly consisting of young 
men — in the Author's congregation. Though 
hastily composed, they were kindly Btfseived; and, 
in consenting to their publication, hS hopes that 
the little work, notwithstanding its many imper- 
fections, may serve, though in a humble d^ree, 
to guide the studies and elevate the taste of 
ingenuous youth, and, even beyond that interest- 
ing and important class, to difiuse.the knowledge 
of a few striking and instructive specimens of 
life and character. 



Olabqow, Walmsb Obbbcsht, 
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WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTE 



LECTUEE I. 



WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTH. 

"What an amount and variety of poetic genius, 
enshrined in Uving fonns and in undying verse, 
signalised this fatheriand of ours in the eariy 
days of some of us! Eogers, Campbell, Crabbe, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Montgomery, 
Moore, Scott, Byron, and Hemans — ^what a grand 
galaxy of names! Among these then living 
lights Wordsworth was a mild and gentle, but 
brilliant and resplendent, star. The object, some- 
times of neglect and sometimes of ridicule, for 
many of his most fruitful years — ^he at length 
wore his laurel crown; and his memory wears it 
now. He left us but lately, and at a good old 
age; and, while his honoured name is a house- 
hold word to a new generation of literary en- 
thusiasts, some survivors can, with reverential 
intercjst, remember him as he climbed Helvellyn's 
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rocky sides, or roamed amidst the lakes and 
hills and pasture-fields around it — walked on 
his favourite terrace behind his picturesque and 
pleasant house — ^guided a domestic friend, or a 
pilgrim from across the seas, to the neighbouring 
cascades — or reclined, "with his singing-robes 
around him,'' in the simple library whose walls 
were so unostentatiously adorned with Eaphaers 
Madonna di Sisto and other well-selected gems 
of art 

It is with a view to a few words of personal 
explanation that I have thus introduced the sub- 
ject of the present address. • About thirty years 
ago — ^when the great masters of English song, 
whom I have now referred to, were stUl, with 
greater or lesser frequency, pouring forth their 
poetic strains — there existed, as may well be 
supposed, among the young academics, and even 
among the grammar-school boys, of Edinburgh, 
"mine own romantic town," considerable en- 
thusiasm for that particular style of literature. 
We all loved our own Sir Walter — ^whose form 
and face were so fanuliar to our eye, whose rising 
family — ^now, alas! extinguished by death's strong 
hand — ^belonged in part to our own young com- 
monwealth, and whose finest strains were descrip- 
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tive of scenery and character with which many of 
us were well acquauited. As for the other living 
poets of the land, the tastes of their youthfcd 
readers were divided. My own was in favour of 
Wordsworth, albeit then he was apt to be spoken 
of, when spoken of at all, as tame in thought and 
puerile in style, and Jefl&rey's unfavourable ver- 
diet was supposed — ^with how little reason the 
progress of years and the march of intelligence 
have shown — to be quite decisive against the 
Poet of the Lakes. Subsequent settlement, in 
professional life, at no great distance from Words- 
worth's latest residence — ^friendly mtercourse, to 
a partial extent, with an accomplished member 
of his famUy — ^and occasional rambles among the 
lakes and mountains which the poet loved so 
well, deepened and confirmed this early esteem 
for his beautifully descriptive and finely medi- 
tative strains. Aud still, a simple sketch, a 
tranquil sonnet, or a burst of enthusiastic feeling 
or bright imagiaation, from his poetic pen, occa- 
sionally serves to relieve the labours and to 
soothe the turmoil of a city-life. Thus it is that, 
when I was lately requested to deliver a week- 
day lecture, Wordsworth occurred to me as a 
subject on which, to an audience of young men. 
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it might be competent and suitable to offer a few 
biographical details and a few critical and illus- 
trative remarks. Far rather, indeed, would I 
have addressed such an audience — ^and especially 
such a mixed assembly as the present — on a 
more professional subject. But "Wordsworth was 
insisted on; and, after waiting till the end of last 
week for a commutation of the sentence, I am, 
as it were, compelled, though with very imperfect 
preparation, to enter on this non-professional, but 
certainly not altogether unattractive, theme. 

Soon after the poet's death, a Memoir of his 
life, by his nephew, Dr Christopher Wordsworth, 
issued from the press. No one that knows of 
the biographer as Head-master of Harrow School, 
and the author of a beautiful descriptive work on 
Greece, can be supposed to doubt that refined 
scholarship and elegant taste qualified him, to 
some extent, for the delicate and interesting 
office of writing the Memoir of his distinguished 
relative. But, sooth to say, the work, as the life 
of a poet, is greatly too prosaic. Still, it may be 
taken as an accurate and fedthfal record, and 
some of the facts which it details the poet himself 
supplied. Moreover, since his death, an auto- 
biographical poem, &om his own pen, illustrative 
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of his local and mental education for the work to 
which he devoted his mind and genius, has been 
given to the world. This fine production — called 
"The Prelude''— was finished in 1805, but was 
occasionally retouched in the later periods of his 
life. From this posthumous work — which, as 
compared with many of the productions which he 
published in his lifetime, is but little known — a 
few graceful quotations may be given. And I 
trust you will excuse me if, in the recollection 
of some pleasant rambles of my own among the 
English lakes and in other parts of dear old Eng- 
land, the biographical sketch — which, after all, 
must needs be very imperfect, even in the record 
of simple facts — should seem unduly lengthened 
out. 

William Woedswobth was bom at Cocker- 
mouth, 7th April, 1770. That was the year in 
which Chatterton — whom Wordsworth himself 
describes as 

« The marvellons Boy, 
The sleepless Soxil, that perished in his pride "^ 

concluded, by a tragic death, a sad, mysterious life. 
A few months ago, when passing through Bristol, 
after visiting the humble chapel and the hand- 
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some sepulchre of Robert Hall, I was tempted to 
dimb the steeple, and inspect the muniment-room, 
of the venerable church which is so indissolubly 
associated with the name of Chatterton. In 
looking at the black boards of those ancient 
chests in which he professed to have found the 
poems of Rowley, and thereafter visiting the 
institution in which, as a blue-coat boy, he nursed 
his infant genius — what dark remembrances 
rushed upon the mind ! It is in a blander mood 
that one may record the birth and boyhood of 
William WordswortL 

He was the second son of John Wordsworth, 
an attomey-at-law, and his wife Ann Cookson. 
His father died in 1783, and his mother in 1778; 
so that he was left an orphan in very early life. 
Cockermouth, his birthplace, is a sufficiently 
commonplace town; but the ruins of a castle 
overhang its humbler fieibrics, and it opens out 
on the beautiful scenery of the English Lakes. 
Wordsworth was an advocate for the theory that 
an intellectual and moral education goes on in 
the heart of early infancy; and it may well be 
supposed that, from the day when he first opened 
his eyes on the sceneiy around him, a nature so 
sensitive and susceptible as his caught something 
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like inspiration from its general aspect and its 
more outstanding and arresting objecta He has 
devoted a few sonnets to his birthplace ; and, in 
"The Prelude/' he says:— 

" Fair Beed-time had my sonl, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beanty and by fear: 
Much favoured in my birthplace, and no less 
In that beloved vale to which ere long 
We were transplanted." 

In early childhood, he received instruction from 
a dame-teacher at Penrith, and from the Rev. 
Mr Gilbanks at Cockermouth. He writes with 
interest of his strong-minded mother; but her 
death brought his personal connection with her 
living voice to an early close. 

In 1778, shortly after her demise, he was sent 
to the grammar-school, founded by Archbishop 
Sandys, at Hawkshead, in the vale of Esthwaite. 
This is one of a class of schools thickly scattered 
throughout England — ^a class endowed by friends 
of learning and religion, in the days of old, for 
the education of successive generations of English 
youtk In 1818 Nicholas Carlisle published two 
thick octavo volumes descriptive of these highly- 
interesting schools. In the midst of occasional 
absurdities on the part of some of the persons 
by whom the endowments were bestowed, it is 
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fitted to gratify an intelligent and serious mind 
to observe, in reference to these schools, the 
desire on the part of so many old English 
philanthropists for the promotion, in concert, of 
Learning and Religion — a congenial and sacred 
sisterhood; to notice what pains were taken 
to guard against vice and idleness, whether in 
teachers or pupils; to find, in certain cases, 
provision made for securing the scholars from 
despotic cruelty on the part of the masters, or 
for getting a "loving" teacher to superintend 
them; and to glance at some of the curious seals 
attached to particular schools — such as those 
representing Queen Elizabeth in her majesty, 
children kneeling in a group around young 
Edward VI., and a schoolmaster wielding the 
rod of discipKne. But one special feature of 
iQterest in the book is this — ^that it enables one 
to trace distinguished men to schools in which 
the foundations of their eminence were laid. 
Few of the grammar-schools of England are 
compassed round with sweeter scenery, or, at 
least a few years ago, looked more venerable 
for years, than the school at Hawkshead to 
which young "Wordsworth went at the age of 
nine, and which he attended for several succes- 
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sive years. I have even now, in my mijid's eye, 
the little hamlet of simple cottages — the " snow- 
white church,'' on one of whose walls a tablet 
tells of that prodigy of female learning, Elizabeth 
Smith, who lived and died in the bosom of the 
snrrounding scenery — ^the grammar-school itself, 
a structure of humble height but massive walls 
— ^all reposing on the margin of a lake remark- 
able neither for extent nor for grandeur, but 
enclosed with hills of graceful form, and softly 
blending its transparent waters with the blue 
firmament which looks down into its tranquil 
breast. The scene is one which Wordsworth 
has himself described; and, in his "Prelude,'* 
he beautifully tells of the master who instructed 
him — of the dame in whose humble house he 
lived — of the progress of his peaceful studies — 
of his amusements on the margin or the bosom 
of the lake— of his occasional participation in 
some of the social pastimes of the farmers and 
peasantry around — and of certain thoughts and 
feelings that often rushed into his mind in con- 
nection with the objects and characters he saw, 
prelusive of the poetic life it was his choice and 
his fortune afterwards to lead. To this period 
of his history and experience he has devoted 
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some of the finest passages of "The Prelude. 
Here is one little example — short, but character- 
istic and striking: — 



** Oft, amidst those fits of ynlgar joy 

Which, thro' all seasons, on a child's pursuits 
Are prompt attendants ; 'mid that giddy bliss 
Which, like a tempest, works along the blood, 
And is forgotten ; eyen then I felt 
Gletuns like the flashing of a shield ;— the earth 
And common face of nature spake to me 
Bememberable things ; sometimes, tis true, 
By chance ooUisions and quaint accidents 
(Like those ill-sorted unions, work supposed 
Of evil-minded fairies), yet not yain 
Nor profitless, if haply they impressed 
Collateral objects and appearances. 
Albeit lifeless then, and doomed to sleep 
Until maturer seasons called them forth 
To impregnate and to elevate the mind." 



At the death of his father in 1783, William 
Wordsworth and his two brothers — one of whom 
was afterwards known as Dr Christopher Words- 
worth, the learned ecclesiastical biographer, and 
the other, a warm-hearted and gallant youth, 
became commander of a vessel, and was lost at 
sea — were committed to the charge of two uncles; 
by whom, in 1787, he was sent to St John's 
College, Cambridge. St John's was not then 
the beautiful and stately mass of architecture 
it has now become; Cambridge, except for its 
academic structures, is by no means a grand or 
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gracefdl town; and the rural scenery around it 
is tame and unimpressive. The young enthusiast 
in nature painfully felt the change from the 
streams, the lakes, and the mountains, of his 
native region. He looked, moreover, with an 
unfavourable eye on many of the arrangements 
of the educational course at Cambridge. And, 
sooth to say, neither classical literature nor 
scientific investigation seems, at this time, to 
have had any special charms for his intellectual 
natura But his " Prelude,'' and a few other of 
his productions, show tiiat the genius of the 
place, and especially the memory of the greatest 
of the men of Trinity, Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
and the greatest of the men of Christ College, 
our immortal Milton, impressed his young im- 
agination — ^that the loveliest gem of English 
ecclesiastical architecture. King's College Chapel, 
became, as it well might, one of the jewels of his 
memory — and that the vivid recollections which 
the contrast afforded by Cambridge, in spite of 
its pleasant college-groves, to the &ee, &esh 
scenery of his boyhood, was really one. of the 
elements of his poetic power. This lesson, too, 
he has left recorded — ^that academic youth should 
devote themselves to academic work; a lesson 
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which his own somewhat careless attendance at 
the University should by no means neutralize 
in the case of such as, with professional pro- 
spects, and without either the poetic genius or 
the poetic destiny of Wordsworth, may be apt 
to avail themselves of his example as an en- 
couragement to cherish day-dreams, or to flit 
on the wings of fancy, when they should be 
girding theinselves for sturdy thought, and 
followiug after literary lore. His coflege vacar- 
tions were spent in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land — ^partly in that pleasant vale of Esthwaite 
where so mauy of the years of his boyhood 
had passed peacefully away. His last summer- 
vacation, however, was occupied with a pedes- 
trian tour in France and Switzerland; in which 
he was accompanied by his Mend Bobert Jones, 
afterwards a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. They chose a glorious route; and such 
a journey was somewhat more adventurous in 
the early days of Wordsworth than it now is in 
the case of the many young Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who, buoyant and hopeful as he, 
gladly undertake it His letters &om abroad 
glow with enthusiasm; and something like jus- 
tice has been rendered, in his "Prelude,'' to the 
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scenery of which Mount Blanc is the crowned 
king, and to other kindred objects of natural 
magnificence and beauty occurring in this con- 
tinental tour. So early as 1793, he published 
a poem, called " Descriptive Sketches," in which 
he sang the praises of some of the foreign scenes 
he visited. The measure and general style are 
those of Pope; which, even then, were still a sort 
of acknowledged standard of English verse. In 
the same year he issued a poem of similar form, 
and pitched on a similar key, entitled, ''An 
Evening Walk"' These two productions met 
with little success, and, with all their minute 
feUcities of expression, they are somewhat tame 
and passionless. But the former arrested the 
attention, and secured the admiration, of another 
poetic youth — ^afterwards "Wordsworth's bosom- 
Mend^ and, in some respects, a profounder and 
even greater man than he — Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. "Seldom,'" says he, in his "Biographia 
literaria,'' in reference to the "Descriptive 
Sketches,'' "Seldom, if ever, was the emergence 
of an original poetic genius above the literary 
horizon more evidently announced." 

In 1791, Wordsworth took his degree of B.A., 
and quitted Cambridge. In the same year, he 
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travelled, to his hearths delight, among the grand 
and graceful scenery of Wales. Most of 1792 he 
spent in France; and at that time he regarded 
with enthusiastic interest and ardent hope the 
political movements going on in that country 
— movements which promised much, but soon 
rushed to a fearfcd consummation; if, indeed, 
those memorable events can be said to have yet 
reached, whether for evil or for good, their con- 
summate and conclusive issue. Returning from 
France, he declined to take Orders — ^for which he 
had been counselled to apply — and rambled for 
a season among his English friends. At this 
time his circumstances were straitened; and, in 
some measure, straitened and depressed was his 
mind along with them. But, in 1795, Baisley 
Calvert — ^a young friend over whose death-bed 
he kindly watched, and to whose memory he has 
dedicated a graceful soimet — died, leaving him a 
bequest of «f900. He now rejoined his sister 
Dora; who, from that time forward, was his 
tender associate, his judicious counsellor, und his 
very guardiau-angeL They took up their resi- 
dence together at Bacedown Lodge, in Dorset- 
shire. Here he feasted his heart and fancy with 
pleasant scenery — ^here he wrote the tragic drama 
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called "The Borderers" — ^here, in 1797, he met 
Coleridge, and entered into that cordial, and 
mutually-admiring, friendship with him which 
produced so powerful an impression upon both. 
In order to secure easier and freer access to this 
new, ingenious, and interesting friend, Words- 
worth, in that year, took up his abode at Alfox- 
den, in Somersetshire The two poets combined 
to form a volume; which appeared in 1798, under 
the well-known title of "Lyrical Ballads,"' and 
included "The Ancient Mariner" of the one, and 
some of the characteristicaUy simple productions 
of the other. In the same year, Wordsworth and 
his sister went to (lermany. There he resided, 
for a considerable time, at Qoslar, and, among 
other distinguished literaiy characters, met with 
Elopstock. On his return to England in 1799, 
he and his sister took up their residence at Qras- 
mere; and the little mountain-district of which 
that lovely village may be considered as the 
centre continued, almost without interruption, to 
be the head-quarters and the home of our poet 
until his venerable form was laid to rest in one 
of its picturesque and peaceful burial-grounds. 

The lake-country terminates, in the four quar- 
ters, at Penrith and Ulverston, Kendal and Egre- 

B 
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mont, and extends, in one direction about forty 
miles, and in the other about thirty-five. In a 
beautiful passage of his Guide to the Lakes, 
Wordsworth himself gives a sketch of the local 
scenery as viewed, in imagination, from one of its 
higher mountain-peaks, such as Great Gavel or 
ScawfelL In that passage he compares it, in 
arrangement, to a wheel, the spokes correspond- 
ing to eight valleys diverging from the selected 
point. Those valleys, the mountains by which 
they are enclosed, and the lakes embosomed 
among both, present considerable variety of 
aspect to him who rambles in the midst of them 
—ranging from the soft to the stem, from the 
bleak to the blooming, from the grand to the 
beautiful, and often changing to the eye, in that 
uncertain climate, according as sunshine or 
shadow, a hazy or a transparent atmosphere, 
prevails. With all this diversified range of 
scenery the eye and mind of the Grasmere poet 
soon became familiar; but to him, as to many 
a traveller among those pleasant scenes, Gras- 
mere Vale itself seemed one of the loveliest spots 
of alL That vale is injured, not to say dese- 
crated, now, by a great public road which modem 
change, perhaps modem convenience, has carried 
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through one of its most luxuriant and sequestered 
haunts. But, sweeter and lovelier when Words- 
worth inhabited it, it is sweet and lovely stilL 
He himself sketches it, as it appeared on a 
September morning, in the fourth of his fine 
little poems on " The Naming of Places."' Here, 
in the bosom of that placid vale, and near the 
margin of the little lake — a fair, pellucid gem, 
enclosed by verdant heights, and overlooked by 
stately hills — ^he lived in peace, drinking in the 
inspiration of the scene, and, at the same time, 
suffusing what he looked upon with the lights 
and shades of what he thought, and felt, and 
fancied; removing occasionaUy from one residence 
to another, but still clinging to a haunt in which 
his spirit breathed congenial air, and felt, intellec- 
tually and morally, at home. Hither he brought 
an admirable wedded partner for his joys and 
sorrows — ^for even the happy bard was made 
to feel that unbroken gladness is not a plant 
of earth. Death broke in at intervals on his 
household-circle. At Grasmere two of his little 
children died; and there, where their venerable 
father sleeps, those loved ones sleep beside him. 
During his residence at Grasmere, he published a 
second volume of the " Lyrical Ballads," and two 
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or three additional volumes of collected poems. 
In the course of the same period of his life, he 
committed to the press his beautiful political 
pamphlet on the Convention of CSntra — contri- 
buted to a work of art which appeared in 1810 a 
paper descriptive of the characteristic beauties of 
the English Lakes — ^and assisted Coleridge in his 
periodical paper called " The Friend." The Dis- 
sertation on Epitaphs in that remarkable work is 
from Wordsworth's pen; and a large portion of 
the book was dictated, by its distinguished editor, 
imder Wordsworth's roof 

In 1813, our poet migrated, with his family, to 
Rydal Mount, in the almost immediate vicinity 
of Grasmere; and that formed his much-loved 
home for the remainder of his life. From 
engravings and descriptions that pleasant resi- 
dence is popularly known; and some of you, 
perhaps, have diverged from the road between 
Keswick and Ambleside to look at the little 
homestead, if not to pay their respects to the fine 
spirit that possessed it. 

It is interesting in one's English rambles to 
come upon the homes and haunts of distinguished 
men; and those of poets have often been specially 
pleasing to the eye, as well as attractive to the 
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fancy and the heart Chalfont St Giles, with 
the pretty, though somewhat fantastic, house to 
which Milton retired during the plague in 
London, and where the idea of writing " Paradise 
Regained '* was suggested to his mind — ^a house 
inhabited now or lately by a humble and, I fear, 
not very intellectual tenant, but once the home 
of a genius which held converse with brighter 
worlds than this; Bemerton, with the hoary 
parsonage where Herbert indited many of his 
quaint but deep-toned sacred songs, the little 
church where he daily read — ^with a devotion 
tainted, it may be, with what modem critics call 
sn/perstition, but yet meek, and deep, and strong . 
— ^the prayers of his much-loved Church of 
England, and where, beneath his communion- 
table, his ashes rest, beside those of one of his 
successors, an English poet less renowned, in 
hope of a happy resurrection, and the stream 
along which he wandered oft to join in the 
hymns and halleluiahs of yon grey cathedral, 
where, centuries ago, he loved to sing his divine 
Bedeemer's praise; Stoke-Pogis, where a less 
sainted but more classically learned master of the 
lyre occasionally lived, and now lies buried in a 
spot whose natural and artificial features all 
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combine to show that it is the very scene to 
which his famous Elegy refers; Olney and 
Weston, with the homes of him, our best-loved 
Christian bard, who sought, with fruitless search, 
for rest in both, but, with a truth and beauty 
which the gospel itself approves, taught man the 
only way to find it, as, after a life of mysterious 
pain, the poet himself has found it now; Southey's 
simple house at Keswick, in whose lovely vaUey 
I can almost fancy that I see the learned laureate 
wandering, as I have seen him long ago; and, 
not to multiply examples, the Canon^s house at 
Salisbury where, many a year, the gentle though 
bigoted inind of Bowles looked out from his grey 
household-walls, or from the flowery garden that 
adjoined, on the venerable minster which he 
loved and where he ministered — these are a few 
specimens, familiar to myself, of the homes of 
our English bards. Eydal Mount may have less 
splendid associations than some others of such 
homes; but few of them are pleasanter to look 
upon, and it is in a far inferior degree that many 
of them are fraught with peaceful reminiscences 
and grateful thoughts. There lived Wordsworth 
till he died — Nab's Scar erecting his rocky brow 
behind, Wansfell and the hills of Lotighrigg 
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raising their fronts before, Windermere and 
Bydal Lake beneath, Ambleside at a little dis- 
tance to the left, and, almost adjoining, in the 
same direction, the beautiful woods of Lady le 
Fleming, with their little foaming waterfalls. 
There clustered ronnd the house — ^which com- 
mands a considerably extensive view — ^a garden, 
a plantation, and several terraces; on one of 
which the poet loved to walk, either in company 
with a friend, or in thoughtful, pensive soHtude. 
A graceful poetical description of Bydal Mount 
by Miss Jewsbuiy — ^a poetess to whom he has 
paid a kind and pleasant tribute — ^is introduced 
in the admirable Memoir of Mrs Hemans, by her 
sister, prefixed to her collected works. 

It was at the time of Wordsworth's settlement 
in this congenial home that he was appointed 
to what seems a somewhat uncongenial ofiice — 
that of Distributor of Stamps for Westmoreland. 
He himself took part in the superintendence 
of the business required, but one of his sons 
was entrusted with the ordinaiy and active 
work. The appointment was given him through 
the influence of the late Earl of Lonsdale; who, 
for many years, and until death dissevered the 
bond between them, was the poet's intelligent. 
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generous, and admiring friend. To his Lordship 
Wordsworth dedicated his great poem, "The 
Excursion;" which he finished and published 
in 1814. The Earl, and the amiable and 
accomplished Sir George Beaumont, were two of 
the most intimate and honoured of Wordsworth's 
friends in the mid-time of his days. Many of 
the finest of his little poetical productions were 
composed after his removal to Rydal Mount; and 
visits which he paid, in this period of his life, 
to Italy, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Ireland, 
Wales, and our own dear Scotland — a, land which 
he greatly loved, and to some of whose choicest 
scenes, such as Yarrow, Lochlomond, and the 
Falls of Clyde, he has devoted some of the 
loveliest little productions of his muse — ^gave 
occasion to a large proportion of the published 
compositions of his later life. Fame gradually, 
but, at the last, rapidly, gathered on his head; 
and when his fnend and neighbour, Robert 
Southey, died, the oflSce of poet-laureate was 
ofiered him, with the approbation of admiring 
thousands. At the earnest solicitation of the 
Lord Chamberlain and Sir Robert Peel, he 
accepted it; but he did so on terms which 
secured his personal independence as a poet 
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and a maiL This was in 1843. The University 
of Oxford had conferred on him, in 1839, the 
degree of D.O.L. ; and ever after, till his dying 
day, public honours and personal admiration 
flowed ont towards the venerable bard of Bydal 
His poetic fame was now, after much previous 
severity of criticism and cold neglect, firmly 
established and widely diffused, and his reputa- 
tion became brighter and brighter to the last. 
Many were his correspondents, and troops of 
friends and other visitors crossed the threshold 
of his rural homa The names of even the most 
distinguished it were long to telL To that of 
one kindred spirit let me venture to make a 
passing reference. Does any of you remember 
a picturesque, but rather comfortless-looking, 
house, far up among the woods which skirt 
Winandermere, about a mile from Lowwood Inn, 
bearing the name of "Dove^s Nest?'^ That was, 
for a season, the residence of Mrs Hemans, and 
in yon garden-bower she wrote some of the deep- 
toned verses which make her poetic and personal 
memory so dear. To that sylvan and secluded 
residence she was attracted by her loving rever- 
ence for Wordsworth; and in the Memoir, by 
her sister, of the accomplished poetess, there are 
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records, from her own graceful pen, of the almost 
chivalrous courtesy and kindness with which the 
poet of Rydal bore himself towards her, and 
even towards her children. In another interest- 
ing Life — that of Archer Butler — a memorial is 
preserved of a characteristic little journey in 
which that remarkable man, and those others, 
equally distinguished. Archdeacon Hare and Sir 
W. Hamilton the astronomer, were associated 
with Wordsworth, in a literary and philosophic 
ramble among the quiet and impressive hills 
which the poet understood so well and loved so 
mucL And various journalists have preserved, 
and, in certain instances, not without an in- 
delicate freedom, printed, records of his kind 
and simple, though occasionally somewhat ego- 
tisticaly conversation with his friends and visitors. 
The published correspondence of his later years 
is greatly occupied with political movements, 
educational reforms, ecclesiastical transactions, 
and literary works. Then, as in earlier times, 
he combined with his tranquil musings a hearty 
interest in national aflfairs — on which, however, 
his particular mould of mind, together with his 
social connections, led him occasionally to form 
and to express somewhat narrow, if not positively 
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illiberal, views. Very genial, notwithstanding, 
was his intercoTirse with his neighbours, whether 
of high or of low degree, and seemingly sincere 
and deep was the reverence which he testified, by 
words and deeds, for sacred things. 

It was on the 10th of March, 1850, that 
Wordsworth attended public worship for the last 
time. The scene was the pretty little chapel, so 
well known to tourists, at the foot of the sloping 
path which leads to the poet's house. On the 
7th of April, he completed his eightieth year. 
On the 23d — ^which has been remarked as the 
very day of Shakspeare's death — the author 
of "The Excursion," the loved and honoured 
William Wordsworth, died. On the 27th, his 
mortal remains were laid beside the ashes of 
some whom he had fondly loved and sadly 
mourned — ^iQcluding his dear daughter Dora — 
in the church-yard of Grasmere. So sleeps the 
Bard of Rydal 

"Is not this liker an officer than a poet?" said 
Wordsworth, pointing to a portrait of himself 
which had been lately taken. And, sooth to 
say, his massive features and manly gait were 
soldier-looking signs. But the tender, lambent 
eye — ^the softly-swelling and imaginative brow — 
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and the general expression of deep and dreamy 
thought, combined to indicate a sentimental and 
poetic mind. In declining life, his hoary hairs 
added a fresh feature of interest and beauty, 
and then he looked, almost in perfection, the 
venerable British Bard 

His boyhood was ominous, rather of mental 
thoughtfolness and sensibility, than of active 
energy or social enterprisa The boy Words- 
worth could scarcely fail to be a writer of verses; 
and, in the little relics of his school-days which 
he has given to the world, it is easy to trace a 
keen eye for the forms and aspects of surround- 
ing scenery, and a tender appreciation, both of 
picturesque beauty for its own sake, and of 
kindred thoughts, whether cheerful or pensive, 
which, by the laws of association, they were 
fitted to suggest. Little in the style of an 
ordinary school-boy are those scanty relics of 
his early youth; albeit I am well aware that 
under the rough exterior of a hearty, happy 
child, genial, and even gentle, sentiments and 
feelings are sometimes bom. The prospects of 
our poet's early, days were realised in maturer 
life; but with less of personal isolation and 
reserve, and with more, both of poetic genius, 
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and of benevolent and patriotic feeling, than 
might have been anticipated in his early prima 

What, then, was he as a Tifiany when, returned 
from his wanderings in foreign lands and in 
other districts of his own, he nestled, for the 
calm remainder of his years, amidst the woods 
and waters of its northern hills? Loving Nature, 
he wooed and wed her to himself. Alike in her 
golden robes, and in her russet garb, she was, to 
his genial spirit, a favourite and a friend. The 
longer he looked upon her form and face, the 
better he knew her, and the more he loved her. 
To him, her smile was beauty, and her frown 
was imyesty. In her simpUdty, she was his 
playmate — in her grandeur, she was his crowned 
queen. To Wordsworth's mind, the outward 
aspects of material things were marvellously sug- 
gestive. The mountain, the stream, the water- 
fall, the flower, was to him a type, a symbol, or, 
at the very least, a monitor and memorial, of 
something sweet, or of something sad, in the 
intellectual or moral world. A purple harebell 
could ring melodies in his mental ear; and 
before his inward eye even a gathering cloud 
could flash clear visions of the future, the 
present, or the past. But humanity was equally 
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suggestive as mute, inanimate nature to our 
poet's mind; and it was very generally to the 
scenes of human life, and the operations of the 
human heart, that outward forms and physical 
objects wafted his thoughtful and imaginative 
soul away. And here it is that one of the 
pleasantest features of his character appears — 
his Mendly interest in man, and his kind and 
cordial sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
his fellows. What though the garb were mean? 
What though the trade were rough? What 
though the wanderer he met among the hills 
were but a rugged-hearted waggoner, or an idle 
shepherd-boy, or a helpless idiot-child? He had 
compassion in his heart, and, it may be, cheer 
and admonition on his lips, for eacL His lovely 
little home was the seat of calm, domestic affec- 
tion; and he, its honoured head, was the some- 
what stately, but, notwithstanding, mild and 
meek-eyed shepherd of the flock. Tranquil, and 
almost passionless, he sometimes might appear. 
But sedate solemnity of manner is quite compa- 
tible with yearning earnestness of heart; and 
those who knew him best aver that, when his 
words were few and his countenance was calm, 
his inward being overflowed with deep, though 
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noiseless, tenderness. That he loved his country 
and wished her well, his political and educational 
productions show. But the style of politics 
which he latterly embraced — fostered as it was 
by the aristocratic circle in which he found some 
of his principal associates, and by the revolt of 
his mild and cautious nature from the horrors 
of that French Eevolution from which, in early 
Ufe, he had hoped so much — ^was narrow and 
exclusive. that I were free to say that, in a 
department of thought and profession higher and 
more momentous still — the highest and most 
momentous in which the spirit of man or angel 
can expatiate — our amiable and much-loved poet 
was altogether sound and true! But even in 
this matter something favourable and hopeful 
can be said It must be acknowledged that he 
was a high English-Churchman, and somewhat 
intolerant towards dissenters — that his religious 
creed inclined to be vague and shadowy — ^and 
that his piety was sentimental and aesthetic. 
But for the ordinance of public worship he 
practically testified his reverence and esteem — 
he speaks of Scripture with high respect — CoL 
iiL 17, " Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do 
aU in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
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unto God and the Father by him/' he called his 
"favourite text'' — ^and towards the end of his 
life his feelings in religion seemed to become 
more deep and tender. Mr Stanley, in his 
" Sinai and Palestine/' remarks: — "The venerable 
bard of our own mountain regions used to dwell 
with genuine emotion on the pleasure he felt 
in the reflection that the Psalmists and Prophets 
Hred in a mountainoua country, and enjoyed its 
beauty as truly as himself" 

The evolution and growth of intellectual and 
moral character, in the case of superior minds, 
constitutes a fine subject for contemplation and 
discourse; and pleasant might it be, in the ca.se 
of Wordsworth, did time permit, not only to 
trace, in succession, the seed, the root, the bud, 
the blossom, and the fruit, but also to mark 
the varied and complex influence of scenery, 
society, seclusion, and personal study and reflec- 
tion, on the original tendencies and susceptibili- 
ties of his poetic mind. I hasten, however, to 
observe, that his character suiBFdses his writings 
with its lambent light and its genial glow. What 
a minute acquaintance with the shifting aspects 
of material nature — ^what a familiar, yet reveren- 
tial, love for natural objects, from the cloud- 
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capped hill, or rather fix)m the kingly sun him- 
self, to the tiniest flower that blossomed at his 
feet — ^what a keen appreciation of honesty, and 
earnestness, and simple manners, and generous 
aflfections— and what kindly, quiet sympathy with 
man, and woman, and child, more especially in 
the humbler and homelier walks of life, cast their 
mild and sober radiance on his pages, to be 
thence reflected on the thoughtful and benevolent 
reader's mind! 

Wordsworth's Prose-writings are not very 
numerous; nor, in general, have they been as- 
signed, by intelligent and practical friends of 
education and social improvement, a prominently 
lofty place in these departments of thought and 
investigation. Some of them, however, are cha- 
racteristically earnest, graceful, and suggestive. 
His prose-style is massive and academic, but 
not always highly-finiahed or nicely-balanced. 
Strange to say, it is rather wanting in the rhythm 
and music of expression. Throughout his poetry, 
he generally preserves a simple elegance, and 
often exhibits an exquisite felicity, of style. And 
yet, it is one of his outstanding and well-known 
characteristics, that he keenly advocates, and oft 

exemplifies, homely simplicity, both in the sub- 

c 
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ject he selects, and in the diction he employs. 
The principles he propounds on this subject in 
his famous Prefaces are assuredly too exclusive, 
not to say extravagant; and probably he himself 
regarded them as such when reflection and ex- 
perience had mellowed and enriched his mind. 
In reaUsing these principles in some of his early 
verses, he almost merited, by his feeble and 
familiar diction and his unimportant and ill- 
selected incidents, much of the sharp criticism, 
or rather gleesome ridicule, with which Jeflfrey 
and other critics, with less, perhaps, of kindness 
than of cleverness, assailed him. Meet it was, 
or would have been, to tell the poet so much 
misled, that he had powers which he had failed 
to exercise, and was summoned by God and 
nature to a region which he had failed to occupy. 
During the most flourishing years of his poetic 
muse, he, ofb and many a time, moimted to 
higher spheres and gleaned in more firuitful fields. 
If he was often but 



M< 



The swallow twittering from the straw-btult shed," 



he was sometimes the eagle looking down &om 
the mountain's rocky height or soaring upwards 
to the bright blue firmament, and, oftener still, 
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tbe nightingale pouring out his rich, soft music 
in the woods, and singing in concert with the 
zephyrs and the waterfalls. In spite of his "Alice 
Fells'' and "Peter Bells/' let it be gratefully 
acknowledged that, both by his doctrine and his 
practice, he has shown — with great advantage to 
human life and poetic literature — ^how much of 
solemn import and tender interest is associated 
with simple, ordinary, and oft unnoticed things. 
Some later poets; and many thoughtful and ear- 
nest spirits in the shady walks of life, have prac- 
tically learned the lesson. And 0, what a pathos 
and a power does it give to a man's rural rambles 
and every-day experience! These two lovely 
stanzas of our poet's own express certain of his 
genial tastes, describe the tone and spirit of many 
of his poems, and represent what he saw, and 
felt, and experienced, in his quiet residence, and 
meditative rambles, among the mountains of his 
favourite home : — 



** The moving aocldent is not my trade. 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ; 
*TiB my delight, alone in Bmnmer-ahade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts." 

" Love had he f oimd in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills." 
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The number and variety of Wordsworth's poems 
are astonishing. They strike into almost every de- 
partment of nature and of life ; and they overtake 
the whole gamut of literary expression, &om its 
lowest to its loftiest note. But one spirit suffuses 
almost alL Love of nature, both in its milder and 
in its more majestic forms — admiration of what 
is grand or exquisite in art — ^penetration into the 
workings of the human soul — ^bland and kindly 
sympathies — pensive conceptions of the present 
condition of the world and hopeful anticipations 
of its future history— domestic love — ^and a re- 
ligion somewhat vague and indeterminate, but 
occasionally presenting gleams of Christian truth 
indicative of the bright spiritual Orb from which 
they flow — characterise Mr Wordsworth's poetry 
throughout 

And yet, I should belie 'my own convictions if 
I said that Wordsworth is an eminently Chris- 
tian poet It is much to be regretted that there 
should be so little of evangelical religion in the 
vast and varied compass of his poems. 

Whatever Dr Johnson may have said. Religion 
is fit for Poetry, and Poetry is fit for Religion. 
What! can it be that faculties so fine as those 
which peculiarly characterise the poet, may not 
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freely, thougb reverentially, range among the 
grandest and most sacred interests of man? Is 
not poetry, fit>m its very nature, a meet organ 
for expressing and for enlivening the religious 
sentiments and emotions of the mind? Poetic 
celebrations of God, and poetic admonitions to 
man, constitute some of the richest portions of 
the Oracles of Heaven. Several of the greatest 
poems in European literature — ^including the 
Vision of Dante and the Paradise Lost of 
Milton-^-are essentially religious. And, although 
in the region of devotional verse an immense 
amount of matter has appeared which genius, 
taste, and piety, combine to discourage and 
denounce, yet the abundance of the base and 
mean might prompt the bard of pious heart to 
embody in purer and higher strains the thoughts 
and feelings which genuine piety inspires, and 
names there actually are — Herbert, Crashaw, 
Quarles, Cowper, Charles Wesley, Watts, James 
Montgomery, and a few kindred names besides 
— associated with the noble enterprise of ex- 
pressing and animating true religion in poetic 
strains congenial to the sacred theme. 

But can it be that Wordsworth entertained 
the idea that poetry and scriptural religion can- 
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not be linked in seemly harmony? Surely no; 
not, at least, in his matnrer years. In "The 
Prelude '^ he celebrates the poetic mould as 
suitable for sacred thought. He has himself 
introduced religion with sufficient frequency to 
show that he considered it a quite appropriate 
theme for poetry. The very theory he main- 
tains, that great simplicity of expression may be 
true to the claims and character of that literary 
type and form, supersedes the objection which 
Johnson seems to urge, that poetic composition 
requires luxuriance of style, if not the curious 
trickeries of art^ And, although Wordsworth 
has pronounced a criticism somewhat severe on 
our Scottish favourite, " The Course of Time "" — 
partly, perhaps, from the wordy and convulsive 
description in which that remarkable, and, taking 
all things into accoimt, wonderful, production 
of Scottish genius is composed, and partly from 
the school of theology to which it belongs — 
yet, in a correspondence between our poet and 
James Montgomery of Sheffield contained in 
that farrago of pleasant scraps and pompous 
inanities, the voluminous Memoir of Montgomery 
lately published, Wordsworth expresses high, 
and even enthusiastic, admiration and esteem 
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for the pious strains of that Christian poet and 
admirable man. 

Perhaps, then, it was modesty, combined with 
consciousness of something in himself below the 
point at which he would have been entitled to 
exercise the muse of Christian devotion, that 
restrained our poet from this department of the 
poetic field. But still, in such a poem as ''The 
Excursion'' — where the mysteries of the soul, 
the spirit of the universe, the designs of Heaven, 
the moral provision for man, and the practical 
tendencies of things, are the express and acknow- 
ledged themes — surely the Christian reader 
might weU desire, and was entitled to expect, 
to find the revelations of the Gospel, the rulesi 
of spiritual life, and the hopes and comforts of 
Christian faith, propounded, either by the Scot- 
tish Pedlar or by the English Preacher, with 
intelligibly clearness, if not with overflowing 
fulness. That it is otherwise. Professor Wilson 
himself— an intense admirer of Wordsworth- 
has distinctly shown and professedly deplored. 

The literary forms or moulds which Words- 
worth has employed in his poetical works are 
numerous and varied. Among his favourite 
ones is the Sonnet. On thiB subject, too, Dr 
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Johnson — a great man, but, partly from the 
constitution of his mind, and parfly from the 
canons and standards of literary composition 
which were acknowledged in his day, a poor and 
erring critic of poetical literature — has pro- 
pounded the absurd idea that the English 
language will scarcely admit of the Sonnet at alL 
He denies not that an Italian Sonnet by a skilful 
master may be beautiful and pleasing; but he 
would have such as wield this less harmonious 
Saxon tongue of ours to let that form of poetry 
alone. But beyond all reasonable doubt, and in 
the estimation of the competent critics of this 
later age of English literature, while the Sonnet, 
by its moderate brevity and close and compact 
construction, is essentially fitted to embody, 
sententiously and tersely, some one weighty or 
impressive sentiment, the possibility of giving,^ 
even in our English speech, softness, grace, and 
beauty to the fourteen nicely concatenated lines, 
has been exemplified in the Sonnets of Shakspeare 
and Milton, and, not least, in those of Words- 
worth. To my own taste, some of these, like 
many others of his compositions, are lacking in 
richness of thought and in warmth and energy of 
diction. But a few of them are like trumpet- 
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notes — ^many of them flow like the wateis of a 
gentle and placid streatn — and almost all of 
them pleasantly appeal to the &ncy or the heart. 
Hear a vindication of the Sonnet from himself: — 

** Soovn not the Sonnet ; Critic, yon have frowned, 
Mix)dless of its jnst hononrs ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's woimd ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; ~ 
With it Gamoens soothed an exile's gri«f ; 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with wMch Dante crowned 
His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet ; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains— alas, too few I " 

Even in Wordsworth's own hands the Sonnet 
occasionally, but not often, gives a trumpet- 
soimd. Here is one example: — 

" Milton 1 thou should'st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of haU and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh I raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

One Sonnet more. It is in another key, and 
relates to Sir Walter Scott's departure for the 
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Continent shortly before his deatL Poor Sir 
Walter! Well do I remember how he looked 
when labour and anxiety were beginning to 
break up his once strong and sturdy frame: — 

" A trouble, not of donds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the getting son's pathetic lic^t 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon's triple height: 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from thdr sight;' 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain. 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 
Lift up yonr hearts, ye Mourners I for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinae 
Than sceptred king or laorelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 
Te winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope I '* 

Here are two little examples of that combina- 
tion of simplicity and tenderness which is so 
characteristic of Wordsworth's earlier poetry: — 

** She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love : 

A violet by a mosc^ stone 

Half hidden from the eye 1 
—Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lmsy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The dilTerenoe to me t " 
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** I tniTelled among unknown men. 
In lands beyond fhe sea; 
Nor, England t did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

Tis past, that melancholy dream 1 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 

To loTe thee more and more. 

Among thy monntains did I feel 

The Joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 

Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 

The bowers where Lucy played; 
And thine too is the last green field 

That Lucy's eyes surveyed.'* 

The following is a short but exquisite example 
of Wordsworth's ethical poetry: — 

** If Thon be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger I henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, % 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, Thou I 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 
Can still suspect, and stUl revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart." 

Here is a noble paragraph from the finest of 
our poet's odes — that entitled "Intimations of 
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Immortality/' and grounded on a well-known 
theory of Plato : — 

" O Joy i that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That natore yet remembers 
What was so fugitive 1 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not Indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast:— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised: 
But for those first affections. 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake 

To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor an that is at enmity with joyi 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Thou^ inland far we be, 
Our Bonis have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.** 

There are few religious hymns among Words- 
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worth's poems. But here is one, and a very 
touching and beautifol one it is: — 

" Up to the throne of Ood is borne 
The Yoloe of praise at early mom. 
And He accepts the pnnctnal hymn 
Snng as the light of day grows dim. 

Nor will He torn His ear aside 
From holy ofTerings at noontide. 
Then here reposing let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What thongh onr burthen be not light f 
We need not toil from mom to night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hoor 
Is in the thankfnl Creature's power. 

Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of our Ood 1 

Each field is then a hallowed spot, 
An altar is in each man*s cot, 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 

Look up to Heaven ! the industrious Sun 
Already half his race hath run; 
He cannot halt nor go astray, 
But our inmiortal Spirits may. 

Lord I since his rising in the East, 
If we have faltered or transgressed, 
Guide, from thy love's abundant source. 
What yet remains of this day's course : 

Help with thy grace, through life's short day. 
Our upward and our downward way; 
And glorify for us the west, 
When we shall sink to final rest." 

I conclude with a grand patriotic outburst on 
National Education from Wordsworth's greatest 
poem, "The Excursion": — 
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" O for the coming of that glorioas time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teaeh 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute to seonre 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth 
Both understood and practised, — so that none. 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained; or run 
Into a wild disorder; or be forced 
To drudge through a weary life without the help 
Of intellectual implements and tools ; 
A savage horde among the civilised, 
A servile band among the lordly free ! 
This sacred right, the lisping babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven's will, 
For the protection of his innocence; 
And the rude boy— who, having overpast 
The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled, 
Tet mutinously knits his angry brow, 
And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 
Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 
To impious use — ^by process indirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 
— This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 
This universal plea in vain addressed, 
To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessity, 
•Urge it in vain; and, therefore, l^e a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 
It mounts to reach the State's parental ear; 
Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart* 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good— which, England, safe 
From interference of external force, 
May grant at leisure ; without risk Jbicurred 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 
Others shall e'er be able to undo.'* 
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JAMES MONTGOMEEY. 

It was on the 25th of April, 1800, that William 
Cowper died Had his life been spared for a few 
years of the present century, it is probable that 
hCy rather than his excellent successor, James 
Montgomery, would have been the subject of this 
evening's lecture. For, besides that in native 
genius Cowper excelled Montgomery, it was nobly 
characteristic of the former, that, by the ease, the 
freedom, and the freshness of his strains, he intro- 
duced a new epoch in English poetry; and also 
that he was among the first — ^not, indeed, to indite 
sweet songs in honour of our Saviour-Lord — but 
in metrical composition, to blend, with pervading 
profusion, even the common scenes of nature, and 
the ordinary occurrences of life, with sacred senti- 
ment and feeling, and to make Seligion the 
presiding genius and animating spirit of the 
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whole. Two curious problems, moreover, rise in 
connection with the life and writings of Cowper 
— ^the one suggested by the feet, that, in spite of 
his high appreciation of evangelical truth, and his 
personal consecration to Christ, a morbid nature 
led him to put away from himself the hopes and 
consolations of the Christian faith; the other 
suggested by the feet, that, in spite of his terrible 
mental disease, his religious strains are singularly 
healthy in sentiment and tone, and often feir and 
fresh as the flowers of Eden, and clear and bright 
as the streams which watered the garden of the 
Lord. Had Cowper been our theme, I might 
have humbly sought to solve these problems, and 
might also have detailed the experience of a 
pleasant summer-day in which, besides visiting the 
little village where the author of "The Pilgrim's 
Progress"' came into the world, and looking on 
the humble house in which his father lived, the 
ample green in which his childhood sported, and 
the ancient church whose massive tower he feared 
— when brought to realise the guilt of his early 
follies — ^would faU upon his sinful head and sink 
him lower than the grave, I proceeded by the 
church and parsonage of Turvey — ^where good 
Legh Richmond lived and ministered — ^to Olney 
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and Weston, the pleasant little towns in which so 
many of Cowper's most fruitful days were spent, 
and, with an interest such as deep affection for 
his memoiy, and warm admiration of his writings, 
were fitted to inspire, entered the house in which 
"The Task"' was written, inspected the garden 
where the poet nursed his leverets and the bower 
where he mused so ofb, was told by an aged 
villager who still remembered him how pensively 
he walked, with downcast eyes and with staff in 
hand, along the margin of the stream, and, 
observing a sofa in one of the apartments of his 
house at Olney, bethought myself of the playful 
origin of his longest and greatest poem; which, as 
many of you perhaps remember, thus begins:— 

" I sing the Sofa. I, who lately sang 
Truth, Hope, and Charity; and tonched i?ith awe 
The solemn chords; and, with a trembling hand. 
Escaped with pain from that adyenturoas flight, 
Now seek repose upon an hombler theme— 
The theme though humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion; for the Fair commands the song." 

But I have been speaking of Cowper, instead 
of addressing myself to Montgomery. And yet, 
before proceeding to glance at the life and poetry 
of the latter, I take this opportunity of saying — 
that, although, in the sacred poetry of our father- 
land, Milton still sits apart in solemn stateliness. 
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and although, in others of our earlier bards, 
there are deep-toned hymns and high heroic 
passages, descriptive of the Father-Spirit, or com- 
memorative of what was pure and beautifiil in 
beings " born again,'' or expressive of sentiments 
and feelings welling upwards from the fountain- 
head of faith and love, such as, on the whole, 
transcend, in power and pathos, almost all like 
productions of the modem muse — thymus and 
scattered passages of which Chaucer's sketch of 
the earnest and laborious minister, beginning, 

. " A good man there was of reUgioim, 
That was a poor Persone of a toon," 

Spenser's Hymns on Heavenly Love and Heavenly 
Beauty, our own Earl of Stirling's descant on 
the manifestation of God in His material works, 
some of the* lyrics of George Herbert, many of 
the descriptive sketches in Quarles's Emblems, 
a few of the poems of Richard Baxter, several 
passages in Young's "Night Thoughts," and 
about fifty of Charles Wesley's Hymns, are 
precious examples — ^yet, after all, this nineteenth 
century has been tolerably prolific of good reli- 
gious verse. Milman is gorgeous, but cold. 
Croly is grand, but stormy. Heber is graceful 
and tender, but sometimes bald and tame. 
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Keble sings with exquisite felicity of sentiment 
and phrase, but with many traces of medisBval 
mysticism and childish superstition. And our 
own Follok — ^whose brilliant morning was so 
early overcast, in respect of his earthly life, 
with the dark and stormy clouds of death, and 
one of whose very few appearances in the pul- 
pit, which occurred in the church of my late 
venerable relative, Dr John Brown of Edinburgh, 
I stiU remember with solemn interestr— proceeds 
along "the Course of Time'^ with stately and 
resounding march; although Wordsworth, Bobert 
Hall, and James Montgomery have all denounced 
the folly of representing the production as 
worthy to be named along with " Paradise Lost,'' 
that noblest masterpiece of English sacred song. 
With this rapid glance at some honoured and 
honourable names, I now proceed to James 
MONTGOMEBY himself His works are many; 
his memory is dear; and his influence is great 
Children repeat some of his simplest and sweetest 
Hynms ;* intelligent householders lay his Collected 
Poems on the drawing-room table; and Christian 

* Since this Lecture was delirered, one who was far from being a 
ehildt at least in intellect— my loved and lamented friend. Dr William 
Gnnningham— seemed to find great satisfaction on his death-bed 
from two of Montgomery's Hymns— those beginning, " Prayer is the 
soul's sincere desire," and " Servant of God, well done ! " 
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philanthropists call to mind his active eflForts, 
and his earnest pleas, for the education of the 
young, the circulation of the Bible, and the 
diffusion of true religion through the world. As 
for the record of his life — ^it has been drearily 
lengthened out through seven successive volumes. 
I dare not ask you to wade through that tedious 
and ill-digested Memoir; which, I confess, puts 
me in mind of what Montgomery himself has 
said, in writing to a friend in 1828: — " There is 
such a rage for Remains that another fear is 
added to the ordinary terrors of death, in the 
apprehension of Posthumous Works, tiU I, for 
one, feel sometimes as if I should blush in my 
grave for what may be done to honour me in this 
way." Many things, however, in Montgomery's 
career well deserved to be recorded; and, chiefly 
guided, as to mere facts, by the voluminous 
Memoir now referred to, I must seek to give you 
a rapid sketch of this good man's lifa 

You have probably all heard of the European 
Church known by the names of The Moravians^ 
and. The United Brethren, These first appeared 
in Bohemia and Moravia; and from the latter 
province they have derived one of the names by 
which they are familiarly known. In the course 
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of last century, they settled on the estate of 
Connt Zinzendor^ in Lusatia. In 1732, they 
commenced that noble course of missionary opera- 
tions in foreign iparts — ^including some of the 
bleakest and most inhospitable countries in the 
world — ^which they have ever since pursued with 
such ardour, self-denial, and success. About the 
middle of last century, they began to establish 
settlements in Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
Irish parish of Ahoghill, and near the town of 
Ballymena^ one of these settlements was formed, 
in 1746, by the fervent and eloquent Cennick, the 
Mend of Wesley and Whitefield, and received, as 
it still bears, the name of GracehilL There 
Robert Montgomery, the father of our poet, was 
converted to the faith of Christ Having become 
a preacher in the denomination, and after having 
entered into marriage, as he did in 1768, with 
Mary Blackley, the member of a Moravian family 
at Gracehill, he came to the town of Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, as a Moravian minister; and there, on 
the 4th of November, 1771, James, his celebrated 
son, was bom. 

In Ayrshire, the name Montgomery is rife; 
but there is no reason to believe that our poet, 
though bom in that county, could trace relation- 
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ship to any of the Scottish families by whom that 
name is borne. At the birth of James, however, 
a child was sporting on " the banks and braes o' 
bonny Doon/' a denizen of that same comity, and 
about to nm a still more poetic, and stiU more 
chequered, course than Montgomery himself; for 
in 1771 Eobert Bums was a boy of twelve years 
old. Another poet of James's name had been 
connected, two centuries before, with that very 
county — Alexander Montgomery, the author of 
" The Cherrie and the Slae ; " and he, too, before 
his death, which occurred in 1605, had tuned his 
harp to sacred themes. In early life, his little 
Irvine namesake learned that a poet called Mont- 
gomery had won for himself a wreath on the 
poetic field; his young heart kindled into warm, 
and, it may be, emulous, interest in the author 
of "The Cherrie and the Slae;" when David 
Laing, and my late venerable acquaintance and 
next-door neighbour, Dr David Irving, the bio- 
grapher of Gleorge Buchanan, published their 
edition of that fine, but now somewhat obsolete, 
poem, and sent a presentation-copy to James 
Montgomery, he cordially received, acknowledged, 
and perused it; nor did he fail, in preparing, for 
the late excellent William Collins of this city, the 
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coUection of sacred verse which bears the name 
of " The Christian Poet,"" to include a few choice 
specimens of the ancient partner in his honoured 
nama And as for Irvine, our poet's birth-place, 
David Dickson — ^he who so finely said, " I have 
taken all my good deeds, and all my bad deeds, 
and have cast them together in a heap before the 
Lord, and have fled from both to Jesus Christ, 
in whom I have peace"— was a minister in that 
town ; and he, too, indited sacred verse — ^being, as 
there is sufficient reason to believe, the author of 
that simple, but eminently spiritual and pathetic, 
poem beginning: — 



** O mother dear, Jemsalem I 
When Bhall I come to thee ? 
When Bhall my boitowb haye an end ? 
Thy Joys when shall I aee? " 



James Montgomery — whom, of course, we 
may claim as a Scotsman, although he himself 
remarked that he just missed being bom an 
Irishman, and whose connection with the town 
of Irvine was recorded, a few years ago, on a 
tablet fixed on the wall of his &ther's chapel in 
Half-Way Street, which chapel had then been 
converted into a weaver's shop— left Scotland 
with his sire when the former was about four 
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years old Many of us, I suppose, remember 
arresting scenes and incidents associated with an 
equally early period of our lives. Our poet, in 
mature manhood, called to mind a flood which 
overtook his native town, and the full moon 
rising over the Ayrshire hills; and when, after 
an interval of about threescore years and ten, he 
revisited Irvine, he recognised, as what he had 
seen in early childhood, six balls at the entrance 
of the Tolbooth — ^for to a little child the jail of 
his native town is often an object of awfol 
interest. From Irvine he passed to Gracehill, 
and soon thereafter from Gracehill to Fulneck — 
a Moravian establishijient in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds. There his father — ^who, with his part- 
ner, proceeded soon after as a missionary to the 
West Indies, where both of these excellent per- 
sons died — ^left his little son to be educated for 
pious usefiilness on earth, and for a glorious 
immortality in heaven. The simple hymns of 
the Moravian establishment at Fulneck prompted 
him to aim at inditing like productions. One of 
his masters read to some of the boys, including 
Montgomery, as they reclined behind a hedge, 
that rough but vigorous production of the Scot- 
tish muse, Blair's " Grave.'' " If ever I become 
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a poet/' said the youth, '' I will write something 
like this;'^ and probably his own well-known 
little poem called ''The Grave '^ was suggested, in 
its title if not in its tone, by the longer production 
of the minister of Athelstaneford. Sir Bichard 
Blackmore's " Prince Arthur " — a heavy poem, I 
believe, though, I confess, I never read it — ^had 
also some influence in prompting and moulding 
his early poetic efforts; and for this now unpopu- 
lar poet he retained a favour to the last Two 
sacred poems entitled, ''The Crudfizion,^^ and 
"The Garden of Gethsemane,'' by Norris of 
Bemerton — an old tablet to whose memory I 
remember of observing iu the littie Wiltshire 
church where he and his poetical and pastoral 
predecessor, George Herbert, are interred — ^were 
also incentives and guides to the attempts of his 
boyhood to turn sacred subjects into song. His 
poetical Ufe, as it ended at the venerable age of 
eighty-two— unless, indeed, you consider it as still 
lengthened out for immortality in the hymns and 
halleluiahs of the heavens — ^began at the tender 
age of ten. Scenery conspired with books to 
stimulate his poetic geniua The immediate 
neighbourhood, of Fulneck, indeed, is not pre- 
eminently rich in landscape; but pleasant spots 
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there are around it^ and one object of scenic 
beauty, architectural grace, and old associations — 
the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey — specially attracted 
his footsteps toward it. Last summer, in the 
course of a little tour in Yorkshire, I spent part 
of a pleasant day at EirkstaU; and, although it 
would be flattery to say that its ruined abbey is 
equal, ia magnificence or grace, to such venerable 
structures as those of Fountains and Tintem, I 
can testify tiiat its monlderiBg walk, overgrown 
with moss and lichen, and rising in solemn 
silence on the river's side, might well both melt 
and animate a young enthusiast like the Fulneck 
school-boy. It is pleasant to find that, among 
his English companions, he retained a Scots- 
man's heart. Scotland he defended, not with 
blows let us hope, but, at any rate, with manly 
and patriotic words, against the foolish taunts 
with which it was assailed. Among the visitors 
to Fulneck School at the time when Montgomery 
was there, was our eccentric Scottish Judge, Lord 
Monboddo. " Here, my Lord, is one of your 
countrymen,'' said the old Moravian bishop to his 
Lordship, presenting to him young Montgomery. 
Whereupon Monboddo, brandishing a whip over 
the school-boy's head, exclaimed, " I hope he will 
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take care that his conntry shall never be ashamed 
of him/' " This/' said Montgomery long after- 
wards^ "I never forgot, nor shall I ever forget it" 
The remark is well worth pondering by such as 
may have influence, for good or evil, over ingenu- 
ous youth. At the age of fifteen, Montgomery 
undertook to write a poem on Alfred the Great — 
a subject which he afberwards seriously proposed 
to Southey as a befitting theme for his heroic 
muse. It seems, however, that his Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics went on less satisfEtctorily than 
his preceptors might have wished. The idea of 
his becoming a Moravian minister — ^which his 
father, with characteristic piety, had cherished — 
was given up; and he was apprenticed — ^whether 
with true wisdom and sound consideration may 
well be doubted — ^to the keeper of a retail-shop at 
Mirfield, in the neighbourhood of Fulneck. His 
Moravian school, however, had sent many tender 
associations to his heart ; and certain of these he 
expressed in some very beautiful verses which he 
wrote on revisiting Fulneck in 1806. Three of 
the stanzas — ^in one of which he refers to his 
Scottish birth-place and his now deceased parents 
— ^let me quote : — 
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** The loud AUantio ocean, 
On Scotland's rugged breast, 
Bocks, with harmoniooB motion, 
His weary waves to rest. 
And, gleaming roond her emerald isles, 
In all the pomp of sunset smiles. 
On that romantic shore 
My parents hail'd their flrst-bom boy: 
A mother's pangs my mother bore, 
My father felt a father's joy : 
My father, mother— parents now no more I 
Beneath the Lion-Star they sleep, 
Beyond the western deep. 
And, when the son's noon-glory crests the wavee, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves. 

** Sweet seas and smiling shores t 
When no tornado roars, 
Besembling that celestial clime 
Where, with the spirits of the blest. 
Beyond the hmricanes of Time, 
From all their toils my parents rest : 
There skies eternally serene 
Difltise ambrosial balm 
Through sylvan isles for ever green. 
O'er seas for ever calm ; 
While saints and angels, kindling in his rays, 
On the fall glory of the Godhead gaze. 
And taste and prove, in that transporting sight, 
Joy without sorrow, without darkness light. 

** Light without darkness, without sorrow Joy, 
On earth are all unknown to man ; 
Here, while I roved, a heedless boy. 
Here, whUe^ through paths of peace I ran, 
My feet were vex'd with puny snares, 
My bosom stung with insect-cares : 
But ah I what light and Uttle things 
Are childhood's woes I — ^they break no rest; 
Like dew-drops on the sky-lark's wings. 
While slumbering in his grassy nest. 
Gone in a moment, when he springs 
To meet the mom with open breast. 
As o'er the eastern hills her banners glow, 
And vell'd in mist, the valley sleeps below." 
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We must now follow our young enthusiast 
from the homes of his childhood to the bustle 
and business of the world. 

At Mirfield, the apprentice-boy varied, and, 
perhaps, sometimes broke in upon, the duties of 
the shop by poetry and music; in the former of 
which he made some tolerably suecessfal efforts, 
while in the latter — ^which had been a favourite 
exercise in the educational pursuits of Fulneck — 
he continued to take delight While there, he 
composed a metrical version of the 113th Psalm, 
which was afterwards introduced into a hymn- 
book sanctioned for public worship by the Arch- 
bishop of York. He remained in his humble 
situation at Mirfield for about a year and a-half, 
and then ran away from his master. Blame him 
a strict censor reasonably may; but who can 
greatly wonder that from such a situation such a 
youth should hasten Ins escape? Coming, in his 
wanderings, a boy of about sixteen, to Wentworth, 
he was there accosted, in the village-hostelry, by 
another youth, of the name of Hunt; who told 
him that his father wanted an assistant in a 
general store at Wath. Thither young Mont- 
gomery repaired. The assent of his late master, 
and also of his Moravian guardians, to his under- 
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taking the proposed situation was secured; and 
in the huinble town of Wath he lived respectably 
— occupied with the business of the store, attend- 
ing public worship in the Established Church and 
the Independent Chapel, inditing verses, and much 
esteemed by a circle of personal acquaintances 
and Mends. 

After sending before him a number of manu- 
script poems to Harrison, the London publisher, 
he himself went up to the metropolis in 1790, 
and, for a. time, assisted him in the business of 
his bookselling establishment. In 1791, a prose 
production of his pen appeared in an Edinburgh 
publication called "The Bee;'' and thus his public 
literary life, like his natural life itself, began in 
Scotland. Again, however, he repaired to Lon- ' 
don; and there and then, although he failed to 
introduce himself as an author, he designed some 
of what afterwards proved among the best of his 
minor poems. Seeing, in a newspaper, an ad- 
vertisement for an assistant in a printing estab- 
lishment at Sheffield, he applied, and, succeeding 
in his application, he settled, in 1792, in that 
town — ^known in commerce for its knives and 
forks, known in literature for Montgomery and 
his works. That dingy seat of manufactures 
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continued to be his residence for the remainder 
of his protracted life ; and, for many a year, it was 
illuminated by the radiance of his genius, philan- 
thropy, and social worth. His poZi^tctrf and his 
religious life constitute, as it were, two successive 
periods of his residence in Sheffield, and, together, 
overtake the whole of it But the genius of 
poetry animated and adorned, throughout, that 
chequered history. 

In 1792, and the following year, the French 
Bevolution was at its height, and stirred to hope 
or fear ten thousand British hearts. Gales — ^with 
whose establishment young Montgomery was now 
connected — ^&voured that mighty movement, and, 
like many others, exposed himself to danger by 
associating it with projected schemes for an ex- 
tensive modification of the Government at home. 
In a newspaper which Gales conducted — K^ed 
"The Sheffield Kegister"' — Montgomery soon 
began to write an occasional article breathing 
the spirit of those who were then called "The 
Friends of the People.'' Gales fled to America. 
In 1794, Montgomery, and another party, of the 
name of Naylor — ^who soon afterwards withdrew, 
leaving the former sole proprietor — succeeded to 
the printing establishment of the political fugitive. 

E 
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In that year appeared the first nimiber of " The 
Sheffield Iris;'' of which Montgomery was, for 
many years, the editor. He early began a series of 
papers in its columns entitled "The Enthusiast;'' 
and truly, enthusiasm, both in literature and in 
politics, signalised it from the first Who can 
now deny that, as France had become ripe for 
judgment by its luxury, infidelity, and des- 
potism, when the hurricane of the Bevolution 
swept so wildly over it — so a multitude of abuses 
in Church and State were rampant in Great 
BritaiD, such as might naturaUy stir the spirits 
of the people, and awaken the indignation 
and the fears of faithful patriots themselves 1 
In this condition of things, and with a mind 
unsettled in religion, and flushed with young 
enthusiasm, not for anarchy or disorder, but for 
radical changes in the administration of the 
country, Montgomery uttered and wrote what no 
one could fairly charge with treason, but what 
the lynx-eyed and carping criticism which was 
then so rife was fain to call seditious. Twice, in 
those times of political excitement, was he fined 
and sent, for a few months, to imprisonment in 
York. In the interval between his two imprison- 
ments, he began, in the " Iris," a series of articles 
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called "The Whisperer;"' and these were after- 
wards formed into a voluma From his second 
imprisonment he emerged, in a broken state of 
health, in July, 1796. In 1797 he published, 
under the title of " Prison Amusements,'' a collect 
tion of poetical pieces which he had composed in 
York Castle; and very pensive and pretty some of 
them are — ^though far inferior in power to several 
of his subsequent minor poems, and scarcely at 
all characterised by deep religious sentiment or 
feeling. The illness connected with his confine- 
ment, however, led him down to Scarborough; 
and there his spirit seems to have been stirred 
into a new set of emotions by his eye and his 
observation being brought into the midst of a 
new dass of natural objects. We in Scotland 
have far finer mountain-scenery than Scarborough 
can show; but I can easily understand how a 
young poetic mind should bound at the sight of 
its castled heights and far-extending shores, with 
the glorious sea rolling in upon its rugged rocks. 
"To me," writes Montgomery on this occasion, 
"the magnificence of the ocean, and the awful 
grandeur of those winding and mountainous 
shores, are almost an entirely new spectacle; for, 
though I was bom in a seaport, I have never had 
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the opportunity of contemplating such sublime 
objects since I first came to England at the age 
of five years/' After his return to Sheffield, he 
won the esteem of many on all sides of politics ; 
and the day came when the very gentieman who 
prosecuted him on occasion of the second of the 
two sentences consigning him to prison, treated 
him as a friend, and, on seeiug him one day in 
the court where he was presiding, asked him to 
come up and sit beside him on the bench. 

During the first five years of this century, 
Montgomery laboured under great mental gloom 
and agitation. His affections had lost the glow 
which evangelical truth, even when not savingly 
embraced, is wont to diffuse over the minds of 
piously educated youth. A novel which he had 
written, but, I believe, never published, and cer- 
tain prologues to plays, appeared to his conscience 
far different from what his pious parents, now 
departed, would have wished their cherished son 
— destiued by them for the Christian ministry, 
when they themselves went forth and far away as 
missionaries of the Cross — to send iuto the world. 
The Unitarianism of one of the chapels he had 
been wont to attend in Sheffield when he attended 
public worship at all, as it was but ill-adapted to 
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satisfy the yearnings of an earnest human sonl, 
left a spirit trained like his conscions, terribly 
consdons, of an intellectoal and moral blank. 
Methodism, on whose services also he had fre- 
quently attended, he probably found too stormy 
for his poetic and sentimental nature; and, at 
any rate, its saving truths he, by no means, 
cordially believed. The political hopes and 
aspirations of his young enthusiasm had been 
blighted; and they had carried him to a prison, 
instead of wafting him and his country to a 
higher niche in the monument of freedom. He 
bad tuned his harp to song; but his prison-odes 
were dirge-like melodies, and few, if any, of the 
great men of the earth had welcomed them. 
fabe, deceitful world, how dost thou mock thy 
votaries, and cheat thy children's hopes! And 
O thou mighty monarch of the soul by man 
called Conscience, how awful is thy voice, and 
thy hand how heavy, when he who, in blooming 
boyhood, was taught to serve and honour thee, 
has risen up against thy government and trampled 
on thy laws ! 

At this period of Montgomery's life, he laid out 
considerable mental power and literary taste on 
the conduct of the " Iris.'' The following, which 
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appeared in 1803^ may serve as a short specimen 
of his florid and attractive, though, sooth to say, 
not very vigorous or classical prose style. I quote 
this particular passage the rather because it was 
both the germ and the occasion of the poem which 
iSrst brought him fame. It relates to the conquest 
of Switzerland, and thus proceeds: — ^"The heart of 
Switzerland is broken; and Liberty has been driv^i 
from the only sanctuary which she has found on 
the Continent But the unconquered, the uncon- 
querable, offspring of Tell, disdaining to die 
slaves in the land where ihey were bom free, are 
emigrating to America. There, in some region, 
remote and romantic, where Solitude has never 
seen the face of man, nor Silence been startled 
by his voice, since the hour of creation, may the 
illustrious exile find another Switzerland, another 
country rendered dear by the presence of Liberty. 
But even there, amidst mountains more awful, 
and forests more sombre, than his own, when the 
echoes of the wilderness shall be awakened by the 
enchantment of that song which no Swiss in a 
foreign clime ever hears without fondly recalling 
the land of his nativity, and weeping with affec- 
tion, how will the heart of the exile be wrung 
with home-sickness! and oh! what a sickness of 
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heart must that be which arises, not firom ' hope 
deferred/ but ^m hope remembered yet extin- 
guished!'' On reading this passage, afriend said 
to Montgomery — " Yon should write a poem on 
the subject; it is a fine ona'' ** It might be made 
the burden of a ballad/' he replied; and so there 
sprang into existence " The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land" — ^which was published in 1806. Dingy 
was the little room in smoky Sheffield where 
this beautiful production was composed — a pro* 
duction breathing the air of Switzerland, and 
echoing the voice of Liberty. It found a response 
in the public heart, and one edition followed 
another in quick succession. At length, the 
Edmlmrgh Review denounced it and prophesied 
its early death But it liv^ on; and it still 
lives on in quiet, but honourable, age. JeSrej, 
too, who received it with such contemptuoqs 
severity, survived to be a venerable Judge, and 
the admiration and deUght of many Menda But 
his youthfcd criticism of one who deserved &r 
better at his hands was alike unwarranted and 
harsh; and probably no one, in the end, regretted 
it more sincerely than himself. True, " The 
Wanderer of Switzerland" was no great heroic 
poem, such as classic Greece, or martial Bome, 
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or gaUant England has transmitted to a late 
posterity. But even heroic poetry admits of 
variation in respect of form and type; and con- 
sidered; not as a heroic poem— -which it does not 
profess to be — ^but as a ballad — ^which was the 
author's own conception of his work — it is 
superior, in sentiment and description, to many 
old ballads which poetic antiquarians are wont to 
dote upon. A poet who had visited the glorious 
hills, and wild ravines, and roaring cataracts, of 
Switzerland might, perhaps, have drawn more 
graphic pictures of that stately land than the 
poem of Montgomery contains ; and there is in it 
an excess of sentimental prettiness. But such 
verses as the following are terse and touching; 
and they are but a fair specimen of the ordinary 
tenor of the poem. The wanderer from Switzer- 
land, with his family, has reached America; and 
thus he speaks to one who has hospitably received 
him to his house: — 



" In the twilight of my day 

I am hastening to the West; 
There my weary limbs to lay 
Where the son retires to rest. 

Far beyond the Atlantic floods 
Stretdied beneath the evening sky, 

Bealms of mountains, dark with woods, 
In Oolnmbia's bosom lie. 
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There, in glemi and oayenui mde, 

Silent since the world began. 
Dwells the vixgin Solitude, 

Unbetray'd by faithless man; 

Where a tyrant never trode. 

Where a slave was never known, 
Bat where Nature worships God 

In the wilderness alone ; 

' —Thither, thither wonld I roam ; 
There my children may be free : 
I for them will find a home. 
They shall find a home for me. 

Though my father's bones afar 

In their native land repose. 
Yet beneath the twilight star 

Soft on mine the turf shall dose. 

Though the mould that wraps my clay 

When this storm of life is o'er. 
Never since creation lay 

On a human breast before; — 

Tet in sweet communion there. 

When she follows to the dead. 
Shall my bosom's partner share 

Her poor husband's lowly bed. 

Albert's babes shall deck our grave. 

And my daughter's duteous tears 
Bid the flowery verdure wave 

Through the winter-waste of years." 

In 1806— the year in which the " The Wan- 
derer of Switzerland'' appeared — Montgomery 
became a writer in the " Eclectic Eeview/' In 
the course of his numerous articles in that im- 
portant Dissenting Periodical, he indicated fine 
critical powers and abounded in felicities of 
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speech. Thns, he describes that delightful book, 
Mrs Hutchinson's Life of her gallant husband, as 
"rescued from the ruins of time, like a precious 
piece of sculpture from the ruins of Hercula- 
neum.'' It is a curious farCt, that he wrote critical 
articles on almost all his great poetical contem- 
poraries. Was this to assume that he himself 
was a greater .poet than they? No, verily. The 
production of original works, and criticisms on 
such works when they appear, belong — not 
necessarily, indeed, to two different orders^ but 
to two different agemyieSy of mind. A man in- 
competent for the one maybe admirably qualified 
for the other. Moreover, in the hands of Mont- 
gomery, reviewing very generally took the form 
of analysis and exposition; and to commend what 
was beautiful and true he preferred to censuring 
what was feeble or absurd. Yet, very sharp, and 
deservedly so, were certain of his critical articles 
— such as that on Little's Poems; nor did he fail 
to point out, in Wordsworth's Excursion — ^much 
as he admired that exquisite production — its per- 
vading want of evangelical religion. Wordsworth, 
on hia part, received the article kindly at his 
hands; and, in the course of life, Montgomery 
was, by almost all the more illustrious English 
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poets of the day, addressed in terms of jnst and 

generous admiration, and welcomed as a worthy 

member of the sacred brotherhood. What, you 

may ask, was his judgment on onr own Sir 

Walter as a poet? In his review of " Eokeby '' — 

a poem the accuracy of whose deseriptive sketches 

of the sceneiy there referred to, he, on a future 

occasion, forcibly, and, as I myself can testify from 

a recent visit which I paid to it, most justly, 

acknowledged — ^he thus writes: — "Scott is the 

fftvourite poet of the day, because he is the most 

entertaLoing, and the most entertaining because 

he is the most intelligible — ^not because either in 

fiancy or fedUing he exceeds or even equals some 

of his contemporaries. He speaks a kind of 

universal language. He pleases the learned and 

the ignorant, the man of taste and the tiifier ; 

and, like the wandering minstrels whom he so 

frequently celebrates, he is welcomed wherever 

he goes, and heard with equal attention in the 

cottage and in the palace.'' 

The editor of the " Eclectic Beview,'' during a 
ecmsiderable part of the period in which Mont- 
gomery contributed to it, was a yoraig barrister of 
the name of Daniel Farken. Honourable, intelli- 
gent^ high-hearted, and devout, he was a man 
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towards whom the aflfections of the poet-^who 
seems himself to have passed, in 1805 or 1806, 
"from darkness to light and from the power of 
Satan mito God'' — ^went freely fortL In tender 
strains he sang his early death.' And so late as 
1842, in writing to the widow of Olinthus Gregory, 
he uses these expressions respecting the fondly- 
loved and early-lost one: — "Seen only by the 
eye that sees the things that are invisible, as he 
looked, and as he spoke, and as he moved, and 
viewed as he was when an inhabitant of this 
world, yet sainted to my mind as now, and for a 
long time past, the inhabitant of another world, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness/' Another of the 
more eminent of Montgomery's personal friends 
was Ghantrey the sculptor. He was bom near 
Sheffield, consulted Montgomery at the outset of 
his professional career, and received from him the 
encouragement which the poet's warm and just 
admiration of the sculptor's powers disposed the 
former to bestow. It appears that, in early life, 
Ghantrey aspired to the production of nobler 
specimens of breathing marble than he ever after* 
wards produced. But his busts and statues — 
how admirably true, how severely simple, and yet 
how instinct with life-like expression and often 
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"with inteUectnal beauty! Speaking of his busts, 
Montgomery finely says: — "At once real, ideal, 
and inteUectnal in the expression of sonl as well 
as features, they rank among the finest produc- 
tions of the kind, if not in making marble live, 
yet showing life in marble as love and friend* 
ship like to see it, especially when the archetype 
has disappeared in the light of eternity — ^not in 
the darkness of the grave; for how little, how 
abnost nothing, do we think of the departed in 
that obscure sojourn of their mortal part!'' 
Montgomery, like other superior men, had some 
very common-place persons as acquaintances and 
even friends; for in the social, as in the stellar, 
world, planets have their little satellites. Not 
such a satellite was the wise and good Olinthus 
Gregory. ^Referring to the intercourse which 
Parken and the Poet held with that distinguished 
mathematician and excellent man, the latter thus 
writes respecting Gregory when he had now 
passed into the spirit-land: — "He showed us 
innumerable tokens of kindness when opportunity 
enabled him to let us feel the warmth of his heart 
and the shake of his hand, in which he carried 
that heart, and with which he expressed, as well 
as with his eyes and his voice, the welcome with 
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which he was wont to meet^ and the kindness 
with which he used to part with us.'" What a 
genial sketch of a genuine English Christiaii's 
warm and hospitable heart ! 

It was in 1808 that Montgomeiy's poem 
entitled " The West Indies/' first saw the li^t 
It was associated, in a splendid volnme published 
by Bowyer, with two other poems composed by 
two of onr minor poets. Written to celebrate 
the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, it 
describes the scenery of A&ica^ the woes of 
slavery^ the triumph' of freedom, and the antici- 
pated reign, throughout the imiversal world, of 
Truth and Bighteousness and Peace^ in ferrent 
and animated straina The most beautifcd pas- 
sages of the poem are the description, in the 
second part» of the Love of Country, and the 
peroration on the Millennial Age and the world's 
great Jubilee. The opening lines, however, are 
very spirited and stirring, and fiEdl upon the ear 
like the trumpet-tones of victory. that the 
subsequent course of events had more fully 
realised, in the experience of injured Africa^ and 
in the conduct of professedly Christian nations, 
their fine triumphant strain! — 



I 
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(* * Thy ohftinB are teoken, Aicioa, be free/ 
Thus saith fhe island-empress of the sea ; 
Thus Miih Bxitannia. O ye winds and waTea, 
Waft fhe glad tidings to the land of slaves I 
Prodalm on Guinea's coast, by Gambia's lidey 
And far as Niger rolls his eastern tide, 
Tbrongh radiant realms, beneath the bnming lone, 
Where Europe's corse is felt, her name wilmown — 
Thus satth Britanni*, empress of the sea, 
« Thy chains an broken, Africa, be free.' ** 



The tone^ the cadences, and the diction of this 
elegant and pathetic poem greatly resemble those 
of CSampbell's " Pleasures of Hope ;' and the two 
productions may be considered as standing 
together in equal place. 

In 1813 appeared the next, in the order of 
publication, of Montgomery's larger poems, "The 
World before the Hood'' — a production which 
has probably contributed more than any of the 
others to the garland of poetic fame which has 
been wreathed around his brow. Beading, one 
Sunday-morning before church-service, the history 
of Enoch in the book of Genesis, and remember- 
ing Milton's description of Elijah's ascent in the 
Eleventh Book of " Paradise Lost," he forthwith 
formed the idea of writing a poem founded on 
the historical record in the one passage, and the 
epic representation in the other. Such a produc- 
tion was speedily prepared. But his own taste 
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was somewhat dissatisfied with the result; and it 
was uot until after an extensive modification of 
the plan, and a carefcd revision of the style, that 
he issued this beautiful product of his muse. In 
this matter, he was guided, to some extent, by 
the hints of five intelligent literary authorities 
with whom he held correspondence on the subject 
These were his bosom-friend, Mr Farken — ^the 
venerable Dr Aiken — the amiable and accom- 
plished Mr Boscoe of Liverpool — ^Dr Gregory, to 
whom, as we have seen, he afterwards paid so 
cordial a tribute, in acknowledgment of the 
gracefcd flower of his Christian courtesy and the 
mellow fruit of his faithfcd friendship— and Mr 
Southey, whose poetic genius he almost extrava- 
gantly praised, and of whom it may be truly said, 
that in his youth may be seen the romance of 
wild and foolish hope, and in his future life the 
romance of sedate, devoted, and successfcd labour. 
In the case of "The World before the Flood," 
Montgomery himself— who, as a Christian man, 
had a sensitive and tender conscience beating in 
his breast — entertained some doubt whether it 
was lawful for him to introduce fictitious incidents 
into the story of one of the heroes of the Bibla 
This drew forth from Farken an argument in 
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fitvonr of doing so in poetical composition — an* 
argument which probably settled the poet's donbts. 
At the dose of Farken's letter on the subject, 
that *'man greatly beloved," referring to the 
example of Milton, says: — "May your poem do 
as much harm as Milton's in this way, and as 
much good by graving religious fiicts aad prin- 
dples on the public mind. The palm shall then 
be entwined with your bays, and you shall cast 
both at the feet of the Eedeemer, crying Hosanna." 
Of " The World before the Flood," four thousand 
copies were sold in the first two years; and the 
work deserved its popularity. Some tame writ- 
ing and tedious description it certainly containa 
But its purity of sentiment, its tenderness of 
tone, its harmony of rhythm, and its occasional 
grandeur of description, combine to render it, to 
minds of piety and taste, one of the most pleasing 
poetical productions of the present century. The 
following description of Adam, for example, is 
admirably beautiful: — 

" With him his noblest sons might not compare, 
In godlike feature and majestio air: 
Not ont of weakness rose his gradual frame, 
Perfect from his Creator's hand he came ; 
And as in form excelling, so in mind 
The Sire of men transcended all mankind. 
A sonl was in his eye, and in his speech 
A dialect of heaven no art could reach ; 

F 
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For oft of old to bim the evanixig hretae 
Had borne the voice of God among the trees ; 
Angelfl were wont their songs with his to Uend, 
And talk with him as their familiar friend. 
Bat deep remorse for that mysterions crime, 
Whose dire contagion through elapsing time 
Dtflhised the corse of death beyond control, 
Had wrought snch self-abasement in his soul, 
That he, whose honours were approach'd by none, 
Was yet the meekest man beneath the sun. 
From sin, as from the serpent that betray'd 
Eve's eurly innocence, he shrank afraid ; 
Vice he rebuked with so austere a frown, 
He seem'd to bring an instant judgment down; 
Yet, while he chid, compunctious tears would start. 
And yearning tenderness dissolve his heart ! 
The guilt of all his race became his own, 
He suffered aaitlie had sinn'd alone. 
Within our glen to filial love endear'd, 
Abroad for wisdom, truth, and justice fear'd. 
He walk'd so humbly in the sight of all, 
The vilest ne'er reproach'd him with his falL 
Children were his delight ;— they ran to meet 
His soothing hand, and clasp his honour'd feet; 
While 'midst their fearless sports supremely blest. 
He grew in heart a chUd among the rest. 
Tet, as a Parent, nought beneath the sky 
Touch'd him so quickly as an infant's eye: 
Joy from its smile of happiness he caught; 
Its flash of rage sent horror through his thought : 
His smitten conscience felt as fierce a pain. 
As if he fell from innocence again. 



One mom I track'd him on his lonely way, 
Pale as the gleam of slow-awakening day: 
With feeble step he climb'd yon craggy height. 
Thence fix'd on distant Paradise his sight ; 
He gazed a while in silent thought profound, 
Then, falling prostrate on the dewy ground, 
He pour'd his spirit in a flood of prayer, 
BewaU'd his ancient crime with self-despair. 
And claim'd the pledge of reconciling graoe, 
The promised Seed, the Saviour of his raoe. 
Wrestling with Oon, as nature's vigour f aU'd, 
His faith grew stronger and his plea prevail'd ; 
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The prayer from agony to rapiwe roae. 
And sweet aa Angel acoenta fell the close. 
I stood to greet him : when he raised his head, 
Dlrine expression o'er his -visage spread; 
His prooenee wis so saintly to behold, 
He seem'd in sinless Paradise grown old." 



''Greenland/' had it been concluded, might 
have contained some fervent and animated 
sketches of Moravian Missions; but it appeared, 
in 1819^ as a fragmentary poem, and, sooth to 
say, its records of the early history of the cold 
and dreary country from which its title is taken 
are themselves somewhat cold and dreary. ** The 
PeHcan Island " — the last of the larger poems of 
Montgomery — ia a far richer gift to the literature 
of the land. It appeared so lately as 1827> and 
soon commanded the respectfal attention, and 
mild but honest admiration, of many devout and 
cultivated minds. It is written iu blank verse ; 
and the poet's former want of practice, if not 
even a want of ear for certain exquisite varieties 
of rhythmical cadence and verbal combination, in 
this form of metrical composition, frequently 
appears. Occasional examples of very prosaic 
phraseology, and a profusion of iustances in 
which a feeble supernumerary syllable lingers, 
at the end of the Une, on the ear or eye, mar the 
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grandeur and beauty of the work. But both 
grand and beautiM it is, notwithstanding; and 
although pelicans and corals may seem anything 
but themes appropriate for sublime, or even pleas- 
ing description, they, and especially the collateral 
objects, human, scenic, and celestial, with which 
they are here associated — somewhat fentastically 
and imnaturally, it may be candidly confessed — 
give occasion to some poetic pictures, or, if you 
prefer the phrase, to some pictorial poetry, such 
as Montgomery has nowhere else exceeded in 
vividness and strength. No modem poet — ^not 
even Wordsworth or Scott — has excelled, in the 
same department of description, the following 
sketch : — 



** Once, at high noon, amidst a snltry calm, 
Looking aronnd for comfort, I descried, 
Far on the green horizon's utmost verge, 
A wreath of cloud ; to me a glad discovery. 
For each new image sprang a new idea, 
The germ of thoughts to come, that could not die. 
The little vapour rapidly expanded. 
Lowering and thickening till it hid the sun, 
And threw a starless ni^t upon the sea. 
Eagerly, tremblingly, I watch'd the end. 
Faint gleam'd the lightning, followed by no peal; 
Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale ; 
Nor long the issue tarried : then the wind, 
Unprison'd, blew its trumpet loud and shrill ; 
Out flash'd the lightnings gloriously; the rain 
Came down like music, and the full-toned thunder 
Boll'd in grand harmony throughout high heaven ; 
Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 
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Drown'd in his own stapoidonfl uproar all 

Hie Tolees of the stonn beside : meanwhfle 

A war of monniainfl mged upon his rarfaoe; 

Honntains each other gwallowing, and again 

New Alps and Andes, from nnfathom*d yalleys 

Upstarting, join'd the battle ; like those sons 

Of earthr-CHants, reboonding as new-bom 

From every fall on their nnweaxied mother. 

I glow'd with aU the rapture of the strife : 

Beneath, was one wild whirl of foaming sorges ; 

Above, the array of lightnings, like the swords 

Of oherabim, wide-brandish'd to repel 

Aggression from heaven's gates; their flaming strokes 

Qnench'd momentarily in the vast abyss. 



The voice of Him who walks npon the wind. 
And sets His throne upon the floods, reboked 
The headlong tempest in its mid-career, 
And tnm'd its horrors to magnifloence, 
The evenii^; son broke throni^ the embattled clouds, 
And threw round sky and sea, as by enchantment, 
A radiant girdle, binding them to peace, 
In the fall rainbow's harmony of beams ; 
No brilliant fragment, but one sevenfold circle. 
That spann'd the horizon, meted ont the heavens. 
And nnderarch'd the ocean. 'Twas a scene 
That left itself for ever on my mind. 



Night, silent, cold, transparent, crown'd the day; 
The sky receded further into spaoe. 
The stars come lower down to meet the eye, 
Till the whole hemisidiere, alive with light, 
Twinkled from east to west by one consent. 
The constellations ronnd the arctic pole, 
That never set to as, here scarcely rose, 
Bnt, in their stead, Orion throogh the north 
Porsaed the Pleiads ; Sirins, with his keen 
Quick scintillations, in the zenith reign'd. 
The south unveil'd its glories;— there the Wolf, 
With eyes of lightning, watch'd the Centaur's spear ; 
Through the clear hyaline the Ship of Heaven 
Came sailing from eternity; the Dove, 
On silver pinions, wing'd her peaceful way : 
There, at the footstool of Jehovah's throne. 
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The Altar, kindled from His presence, blazed ; 
There, too, all else excelling, meekly shone 
The Cross, the symbol of redeeming love : 
The Heavens declared the glory of the Lobd, 
The firmament display'd His handy>work." 



And yet, it is probably more by some of his 
minor poems and sacred songs than by his larger 
and more elaborate productions that James Mont- 
gomery is popularly known. In 1822, he pub- 
lished, under the title of " Songs of Zion," imita- 
tions of some of the Psalms. The work 'excited 
little interest; and, inasmuch as, iu almost all these 
versions, the surging swell and massive stateliness 
of the original Hebrew style are lost, while the 
freedom and ease of good classic English com- 
position are awanting, it is scarcely worthy of so 
admirable a writer of original Hymns. In this 
latter department, with frequent feebleness of 
sentiment and diction, he has contributed to 
English literature at least thirty Hymns that are 
worthy long to live. These, and many of inferior 
excellence, he published in a volume in 1853. 
Among the characteristics of his Hymns are 
these — the habitual recognition of " Jesus 
Christ and Him Crucified," the expression of 
Christian experience in its various forms and 
phases, a certain sweet solemnity of tone, and 
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almost unexceptionable accuracy of rhyme and 
harmony of numbers. Among his minor Poems 
— ^most of which were published side by side with 
some of his longer productions — are included 
twenty or thirty of the most exquisite little poetic 
gems in the English tongue. And now, omitting 
the versions of Psalms, let me content myself 
with giving one characteristic specimen of the 
minor Poems, and another of the Hymns. 

" Are youl' said Horace Twiss to our Poet, in 
1826, " Are you the Montgomery who wrote The 
Common Lot — a poem which has been a 
favourite of mine for the last eighteen years?" 
Montgomery answered that he had written some 
verses under that titie. " It is," said Twiss, "one 
of the finest compositions in the language." " It 
has, indeed," replied the Poet, "had the uncom- 
mon lot of being highly praised." Here is the 
littie poem in question : — 



«< Once, in the fli^ of ageB past, 
There lived a man :— and WHO was HE f- 

Mortal I howe'er thy lot be cast. 
Thai Man resembled Thee. 



Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died nnlmown : 
His name has perish'd from the earth ; 
. This truth BorviTeB alone:— 
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That Joy and grief, and hope and fear. 
Alternate trinmph'd In his breast ; 

His bliss and woe, — a smile, a tear I — 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bonnding pnlse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits' rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by alL 

He sniTer'd,— but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoy'd,— but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends,— his friends are now no more ; 

And foes,— his foes are dead. 

He loved,— bnt whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its nnconscions womb : 

O, she was fair! — but nought could save 
Her beanly from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Enoonnter'd all that troubles thee : 
He was— whatever thou hast been ; 

He is— what thou shalt be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon, and stezB, the earth and main, 

Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. 

The donds and sunbeams, o'er his eye 
That onoe their shades and glory threw. 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins since the world began. 

Of HIM afford no other trace 
Than this,— THEBE LIVED A MAN I** 



The following Hymn has a peculiar interest, 
as having been written, according to Mont- 
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gomerjr's own acknowledgment^ when, realising 
his long apostacy from Grod, he surrendered his 
guilty, weary soul, for pardon and for peace, to 
Christ: — 



" I left the God of troth and light, 
I left the Ood who ga^e me hreath. 

To wander in the wilds of night, 
And perish in the snares of death. 

Sweet was ms service, and ms yoke 
Was light and easy to be borne : 

Through all ms bands of love I broke, 
I oast away ms gifts with scorn. 

I danced in folly's giddy maae. 

And drank the sea, and chased the wind; 
But falsehood Inrk'd in all her ways. 

Her laughter left remorse behind. 

I dream'd of bliss in pleasure's bowers, 
While pillowing roses stay'd my head ; 

But serpents hiss'd among the flowers ; 
I woke, and thorns were all my bed. 

In riches when I sought for Joy, 
And placed in sordid gain my trust, 

I fonnd that gold was all alioy, 
And worldly treasure— fleeting dust. 

I woo'd ambition, olimb'd the pole, 
And shone among the stars,— but fell. 

Headlong in all my pride of soul, 
Like Lucifer, from heaven to helL 

Heart-broken, friendless, poor, cast down. 
Where shall the chief of sinners fly. 

Almighty Vengeance I from thy frown— 
Eternal Justice I from thine eye f 
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Lo, through the gloom ot guilty fears, 
My faith discerns a dawn of grace ; 

The Sun of BighteonanesB appears 
In Jesus' reconciling face. 

My suffering, slain, and risen Lord, 
& sore distress I turn to Thee ; 

I claim acceptance on Thy word, 
My Ood I my Ood t forsake not me. 

Prostrate before the mercy-seat, 
I dare not, if I would, despair; 

None ever perish'd at Thy feet, 
And I will lie for dver tiiere." 



It is no wonder that pious minds, and even 
Christian Chnrches, should honour the memory 
of a man who has contributed so richly to the 
treasures of sacred song. And, under this im- 
pression, I must now, in drawing this Lecture to 
a close, run over some particulars in our poet's 
life which I have not yet detailed. 

From the time when he was brought home, like 
a wandering sheep to the fold and pasture-fields 
of Christ, he went "in and out" right heartily as 
a follower of his Shepherd-Lord. Though not a 
minister of the gospel, much work was he enabled 
to accomplish in the service of the Saviour and 
the Church, not only as a writer of sacred odes, 
but as a Sunday-school teacher, and an advocate, 
simple, but fervent and impressive, in his pleas — 
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pronounced on many a platform and in many a 
social conference — for the religious education of 
the young, the fcdl emancipation of the slave, the 
relief of the poor little climbing-boys of England, 
the circulation of the Scriptures, the support of 
the Missionary, and the diffusion of the Gospel 
through the world. Hundreds of hours he spent, 
hundreds of miles he travelled, and probably 
hundreds of addresses he delivered, for such 
sacred, momentous, and interesting schemea In 
one of his Missionary-tours he visited some of 
the towns of Scotland, including Glasgow; and 
that was the only occasion on which I ever saw 
his fiace and heard his voice — although from 
early life, in common, I suppose, with many of 
you, I had been familiar with his name, and not 
altogether a stranger to his works. Eeferring to 
that visit to Scotland — ^which occurred in 1841 — 
he said: — "For forty years I have never lived so 
long, so much, and so actively, in society, under 
such continual surveillance of eyes or attention of 
ears, looking upon me or hearkening to me, as I 
did all this while." One of his favourite themes 
on the Christian platform was Christian love and 
Christian brotherhood. Here is a pretty morsel 
on the subject, from a speech which he delivered, 
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in 1813, at the meeting of a Bible Society: — ^''In 
the Bible Society all names and distinctions of 
sects are blended till they are lost, like the pris- 
matic colours, in a ray of pure and perfect light. 
In the Missionary work, though divided, they are 
not discordant; but, like the same colours dis- 
posed and harmonised in the rainbow, they form 
an arch of glory ascending, on the one hand, 
from earth to heaven, and on the other, descend- 
ing from heaven to earth — a bow of promise, a 
covenant of peace, a sign that the storm of wrath 
is passed away, and the Sun of Bighteousness, 
with healing in His wings, breaking forth on all 
nations." That is truly like a poet's speecL 
God speed the omen it describes! 

It was not in the department of religion alone, 
however, that Montgomery, even after he became 
a follower of Christ, spoke and laboured. In 
London and elsewhere, he delivered lectures on 
many of our English Poets; some of which he 
committed to the press. On Phrenology, and 
several other literary and scientific subjects, he 
delivered popular addressea He was a lover of 
art; and among his favourite painters was that 
mighty master of English landscape. Turner. He 
himself delighted to roam among objects wild, or 
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grand, or beautifcd; and, having visited many of 
the scenes which he heartily loved and has feel- 
ingly described — ^including Fountains and Tintem 
Abbeys, Scarborough, Whitby, Matlock, Dovedale, 
Clifton, Bokeby, the English Lakes, and North 
Wales — I commend his taste, and do not wonder 
at the pleasant memories with which he looked 
back on such solenm, sweet, and stately objects of 
our own dear native isle. And yet, methinks, a 
little foreign travel might have expanded and 
beautified his mind. Considering what foreign 
countries are, a weak mind and a wicked one may 
get more harm than good from visiting theuL 
But to a man fortified by sound and decided prin- 
ciples, and, at the same time, capable of intelligent 
observation, foreign travel is fitted to be useftd, 
in quickening the faculties, enlarging the concep- 
tions, varying the associations, cultivating the 
social sympathies, bringing the individual into 
elevating contact with some of the fair and mag- 
nificent works of God, expanding and deepening 
his views of man, and prompting gratitude in his 
heart for Heaven's special kindness to this little 
land of ours. 

It may serve to give you some additional 
inklings of Montgomery's life and character if, in 
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hastening to a close^ I famisli you with a little 
catalogue of a few supplementary facts in his 
checquered history— dating from the time when, 
with the fresh fragrance of the dewy flowers and 
the mild radiance of the morning sun, he entered 
on his decidedly Christian course. 

At the outset of that course, he attended public 
worship in connection with several denominations, 
but chiefly among the Wesleyan Methodists and 
in the Established Church; and of three distin- 
guished Methodist ministers, all of whom I myself 
have heard in early life — ^the shrewd and learned 
Adam Clarke, the classic and accomplished Sichard 
Watson, and the fervent and impressive Eobert 
Newton — ^he speaks, at that period of his life, 
with interest and admiration. He afterwards 
entered into ecclesiastical fellowship with the 
Moravian Church at Fulneck. Immediately after 
the publication of " The World before the Flood," 
he became subject, from the reputation he had 
won, to be called upon by troops of visitors; and 
among these he, in 1814, received a passing visit 
from John Bowdler — a youth of whom I make 
mention here because, had his Ufe been spared a 
few years longer, and had he continued to culti- 
vate his poetical talents, he would probably have 
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excelled Montgomery himself in the finer charac- 
teristics of religious poetry, and because he has 
left, as it is, a few little sacred poems of exquisite 
tenderness and grace. In 1822, the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Sheffield was instituted, and 
Montgomery became an active and influential 
member. In 1824, he published a collection of 
miscellaneous Keces entitled, "Prose by a Poet;" 
and in the same year he issued, tmder the title of 
" The Climbing Boy's Album,'' a volume of contri- 
butions! by himself and others, to the benevolent 
and phiihropic object of sec^ emancipation, 
for L yonng clJney-sweeps, ^xn an odiou^ 
practice to which they had long been doomed in 
the prosecution of their trade. I am almost 
tempted to read you part of his pathetic descant 
on the sorrows of the climbing-boy — ^but I forbear. 
In 1825, he sold the proprietorship of "The 
Sheffield Iris," and retired &om its management 
—on which occasion he was complimented with 
a public banquet. In 1826, he took an active 
part in the question of the Currency. In 1827 
was issued, by Mr Collins of this city, a chrono- 
logically arranged Selection of Sacred Poetry from 
Chaucer onwards, prepared, with great diligence 
and taste, by Montgomery, and preceded by an 
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admirable Essay from Ms pen in reply to Dr 
Samuel Johnson's peculiar views on Eeligion as a 
field for Poetry. To several other works issued 
by the same publisher he, at different times, con- 
tributed Introductory Essays. In 1831, the Mis- 
sionary Voyages and Travels of Tyerman and 
Bennet were presented to the world — haviog 
been prepared, at the cost of great labour, by our 
Poet for the press. In 1836, he received, through 
Sir Eobert Peel, a royal pension of ,£^160 a year. 
In 1836, he left his residence at Hartshead, in 
the thoroughfjEO^ of SheflSeld — ^where he had, for 
many years, resided with sisters of Gales, his old 
master — ^for a house forming part of a terrace 
called The Mount. In 1849, he was taken ill, 
and, during his confinement, when listening to 
some of his own Hymns, he thus described them: 
— "As all my Hymns embody some portion of 
the history of the joys and sorrows, the hopes and 
the fears, of this poor heart, so I cannot doubt 
but they will be found an accurate vehicle of 
expression for the experience of many of my 
feUow-creatures who may be similarly exercised 
during the pilgrimage of the Christian life.'' In 
1860, a collected edition of his Poetical Works 
was published. In 1861, he visited the Great 
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Exhibition in Hyde Park, and there was specially 
impressed by the collection of specimens of Scrip- 
ture in 165 languages. On the 30th of April, 
1854, he suddenly expired, in the eighty-third 
year of his age. When his body was committed 
to the grave, one of his ow Hymns was sung, by 
children, over his honom*ed dust. The death and 
obsequies of such a man remind me of Dryden's 
grand, though somewhat fantastic, lines: — 

" When in mid-air the golden tramp dtall sound, 

To raise the nations nnder ground : 

When in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
The judging God shall close the book of fate ; 

And there the last assizes keep. 

For those who wake, and those who sleep | 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the sky ; 
When sinews o'er the skeletons are spread. 
Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead ; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sonnd, 
And foremost from the tomb shall bomid. 
For they are coyered with the lightest groond ; 
And stnught, with inborn vigour, on the wing. 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning sing. 
There thou, sweet saint, before the quire shalt go. 
As harbinger of heaven, the way to show, 
The way which thou so well hast learned below." 
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Hughes, Hall of Amsby, and his more celebrated 
son, the subject of the present Sketch — and 
finally, a new taste in literature, and a new gene- 
ration of pulpit-orators — tbese yarious causes 
have combined to make the once celebrated name 
of Hall comparatiTely little known among our- 
selves. 

Is it, then, worth while to devote a Lecture 

such as this to the mind, and ministry, and pid- 

oit eloquence, of Hall ? Assuredly it is. If, in 

he days of our immediate lathers, he was the 

ighest representative of English preaching, suruly, 

a critical point of view, it is meet that professed 

'.dents of literary style and ministerial character 

nld look, with some attention, into this par- 

lar case. And if it be, as I verily believe 

tliab Hall, as a man and a minister, has ex- 

l, iiud, if contoiplated aright in the slight 

ving records of his life, and the ampler relics 

. -^ I accomplished pen and eloquent voice, riiiy 

, *4i *e expected to exert, more especially on 

^* '4^ ingenuous, and thoughtful minds, a power- 

*Wdi^ uence for good, I hope you will not blamo 

■ ""'"^i^ selecting tliat distinguished, and in many 

S*!.' admirable, man as the subject of this 

Switljiji^^S 5 sketch. 
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The parents of Bobert Hall were settled, at the 
time of his birth, at Amsby, in the county of 
Leicester. The father was a Baptist minister of 
humble education but superior mind, and was 
wedded to a partner distinguished, Hke himself, 
by piety and intelligence. Good omens these for 
the sound instruction and ultibnate distinction of 
their infant-child. And, when the latter had 
reached, not only the manhood of his life, but the 
climax of his fame, he sketched, with the affec- 
tion of a cherished son, but the candour of a 
feithfdl critic, his father's character. Nor is it 
unworthy of notice, that, although, in respect of 
mere refinement and grace of diction, the former 
so greatly excelled the latter, yet, in respect of the 
higher characteristics of both, there was a strik- 
ing resemblance between the two. " His eminent 
piety," says the yownger respecting the elder 
Hall, ''lent a peculiar imction to the sentiments 
he delivered, led him to seize the most interesting 
views of every subject^ and turned topics which^ 
in the hands of others, would have famished 
barren speculation only, into materials for devo- 
tion and prayer. He appeared to the greatest 
advantage upon subjects where the flEu^ulties of 
most men fail them ; for the natural element of 
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his mind was greatness. At times he seemed to 
labour with conceptions too big for his utterance; 
and if an obscurity ever pervaded his disconrses, 
it must be traced to this source — ^the dispropor- 
tion of his language to the vastness of his con- 
ceptions." One might ahnost think that this was 
a description^ by another pen, of our own Bobert 
Hall himself 

A short but comprehensive Memoir of the 
younger Hall has been prefixed to his Collected 
Works by one who knew him well — that distin- 
gnished mathematician and excellent man^ the late 
Dr Olinthus Gregory of WoolwicL From that 
Memoir, and other sources less accessible, it is 
probable, to most of you, let me gather some 
leading &cts in the personal and pastoral life of 
Hall, and weave them into a Uttie continuous 
narrative, before proceeding minutely to analyse 
the elements of his rhetorical power and the intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics of his majestic 
mind. 

Sobert Hall — ^the youngest of no fewer than 
fourteen children — ^was bom at Amsby in 1764. 
A child of very delicate health, he was, notwith- 
standing, according to the custom of the time, 
sent very early to school Forthwith, the love of 
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books became with him a passion; and, in a 
churchyard where his nurse had taught him to 
decypher the inscriptions on the tomb-stones, he 
was wont, when a very little child, on the sum- 
mer-days, after the lessons of the humble village- 
school were done, to gather his much -prized 
volumes aroimd him, and, lying down on the grass, 
to study them till the shades of evening gathered 
on his in&nt-head. Strange to tell, the works of 
Jonathan Edwards — that greatest, but to some 
tastes dryest, of profound and metaphysical 
divines — ^were among the special favourites of the 
child, and, before he had reached the age of nine, 
he had read, once and again, his two Treatises on 
the Will and the Affections. Perhaps it will 
stimulate some of my yoimg Mends who have not 
studied that masterpiece of English Theology, 
Butler^s Analogy, if I teU them, as Dr Gregory's 
testimony warrants us to do, that Hall read it 
when he was about ten years of age. 

It is no wonder that so precocious and promising 
a child excited general observation and remark. 
But how apt are even good men, under the 
guise of fostering kindness, to nip, or at least to 
expose to peril, the buds of youthful promise I and 
how possible and common a thing it is, in mag- 
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nifying infent-genius, to encourage infant-vanity! 
Hall, when a little boy of eleven, was called by a 
waim-liearted gentleman of the name of Wallis — 
who had invited a considemble audience to meet 
with young Hopeful — to preach a short discourse 
on the occasion; an occasion in reference to 
which Hall himself, with characteristic force and 
wisdom, afterwards remarked:— "Conceive, Sir, 
if you can, the egregious impropriety of setting a 
boy of eleven to preach to a company of grave 
gentlemen, ftdl half of whom wore wigs. I never 
call the circumstance to mind but with grief at 
the vanity it inspired." 

The last of several schools which young Hall 
attended was that of Mr Eyland of Northampton, 
the eccentric, but able and excellent, father of a 
man better known, and that chiefly from the 
exquisite sermon preached by Hall on the occasion 
of his death — the late Dr Eyland of Bristol 
Here the young student made distinguished pro- 
gress; and here, according to his own account, a 
sermon which he heard delivered by Eobins of 
Daventry excited in his mind an intense admira- 
tion for classic elegance and grace, and a desire 
to cultivate these characteristics of literary style. 
Leaving school for his father's roof, he there. 
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under the superintendence of that wise parental 
guide^ studied divinity; and affording, in his con- 
duct^ pleasant tokens of personal religion, he was 
baptized, at the age of fourteen, in 1778. 

At Bristol — one of the strongholds of the 
Baptist Church — ^there has existed for genera- 
tions, and still remains, an Academy, in connection 
with that denomination, for the training of candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry — ^an Academy 
which, in the early days of Hall, was taught by 
men of great abiUty and worth. Thither, in 
1778, he went at the age of fifteen; and, two 
years thereafter, in his native village, he was set 
apart to the public service of the Church. In 
1781, however, he came to Scotland in order to 
study, for a time, in Swing's CoUege, Aberdeen. 
Passing through Edinburgh with a young com- 
panion, the son of the well-known Dr Stennet, he 
received the benediction of our own excellent and 
honoured Dr John Erskine; and having reached 
Aberdeen, he there attended the ministry of two 
evangeUcal Pr^byterian pastors-oneTf wham 
vras the father of that able physician and godly 
man, the late Dr John Abercrombie. The acade- 
mic pursuits of the young Amsby student were 
carried on, at Aberdeen, with a diligence, enthu- 
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msm, and success which, a few years ago, were 
still remembered in that ancient seat of learning. 
Shrinking fix)m general society, but loving the 
bland and invigorating iniauence of natural scenery, 
he, oft and many a time, wandered, alone or with 
but one companion at his side, along the banks of 
the Don or on the margin, of the statelier sea. 
Thus early did his sensitive nature and his taste 
for the grand and beautifcd realise the import of 
the poet's words: — 



« There is a pleasure In the pathless woods ; 
There is a raptnro on the lonely shore ; 
There is society where none intxndes, 
By the deep sea, and mnsic In its roar.'* 



But there was one choice comrade with whom the 
reflective and earnest-hearted student habitually 
went in and out, and wandered oft amidst the 
bleak but lively scenery of Aberdeen. That 
companion was James, afterwards the celebrated 
Sir James, MackintosL Their mutual talk was 
of mind and matter — ^the laws of the natural, 
and the no less mysterious laws of the mwal, 
world — things in and arovmd and before that 
mean yet majestic, that mortal yet immortal, 
creature, man. Thus were laid the foundations of 
that intense mutual admiration and esteem which 
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SO long subsisted between Hall and Mackintosh — 
admiration and esteem frequently expressed by 
Hall, in the exercise of his marveUous conversa- 
tional powers, in reference to Mackintosh, and thus 
finely expressed by the statesman towards *the 
preacher, though perhaps in terms more laudatory 
than beseem a tribute even to the distinguished 
powers of Hall, in an exquisite letter addressed 
from Bombay, by the former to the latter, in 
1805: — "Five and twenty years are now past 
since we first met; yet hardly anything has 
occurred since, which has left a deeper or more 
agreeable impression on my mind. I now remem- 
ber the extraordinary union of brilliant fancy with 
acute intellect which would have excited more ad- 
miration than it has done, if it had been dedicated 
to the amusement of the great and the learned, 
instead of being consecrated to the tax more noble 
office of consoling, instructing, and reforming the 
poor and the forgotten. It was then too early 
for me to discover that extreme purity which, in 
a mind preoccupied with the low realities of life, 
would have been no natural companion of so 
much activity and ardour, but which thoroughly 
detached you from the world, and made you the 
inhabitant of regions where alone it is possible to 
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be always active without impurity, and where the 
ardour of your sensibiKty had unbounded scope 

and excellence/' 

Considerably well acquainted with the lan- 
guages of Greece and Eome — conversant with 
the theories and speculations of the principal 
Scottish 'and English metaphysicians of the 
eighteenth century — devoted to the profound, yet 
spiritual, writings of Jonathan Edwards — ^trained 
to some intelligent familiarity with the leading 
articles of Bevelation — and yet accomplished in 
some parts of that ancient classic literature to 
whose gracefcd pages he continued to resort 
to the very end of life — ^HaU, in 1785, became 
assistant to Dr Evans, the minister of Broad- 
mead Chapel, Bristol, and was also appointed, 
in the same year. Classical Tutor in the Bap* 
tist Academical Institution of that city. Very 
striking must have been his preaching at this 
early stage of his ministerial life. Fuller and 
Ryland have recorded in their journals the power- 
ful impression which it made upon themselves. 
Both, however, indicated that they trembled for 
his spiritual safety; and the time came when he 
himself acknowledged that they had cause to 
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sentence, when lie utters one, seems to tell how 
much more he can do. His intellect is peculiarly 
potential, and his imagination robes, without ob- 
scuring, the colossal form of his mind. He made 
a grand sermon on the fear of death, though I 
was told it was not his very best." 

At Cambridge, Hall pursued, along with his 
pastoral labours, a course of literary and scientific 
study. In this he was, to some extent, associated 
with Olinthus Gregory; who, ever after, was his 
devoted Mend, and, soon after his decease, edited 
his works. Nor can we blame the preacher for 
thus occupying a portion of his time. In Hebrew 
he had hitherto been exceedingly deficient; and it 
was meet that he should now acquire — ^as he actu- 
ally did — a competent knowledge of that sacred 
tongue. If he thought — ^as he probably did — 
that the enlargement of his mind would expand 
his capacity for good — ^that an addition to his 
literary and scientific knowledge would enhance 
his resources for the illustration of sacred truth — 
and that general accomplishment would serve, 
especially in an academic town like Cambridge, 
to increase his religious influence, surely he might 
be permitted to seek these important objects in 
the way he actually chose. K, in mathematical 
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science^ he owed much to his intercourse with 
Gregory, Gregory learned something still better 
from his fellow-student in return; and assuredly 
it was not labour lost to enrich the mind, and 
elevate the thoughts, of such an one as that Chris- 
tian mathematician, by his scientific and religious 
writings, has since approved himself to be. "When 
I first became acquainted with him," says Gre- 
gory. " I was young, aad ignorant of nearly every- 
thing but the most rudimental knowledge of 
language and science : of which I possessed just 
enough to employ aa instruments of inquiry. I 
was eager to obtain information; but ran some 
risk of turning my mind to that which was use- 
less or merely showy, instead of directing its best 
energy to that which was truly valuable. In 
such circumstances, to be aUowed the MendsMp. 
and enjoy the advice and assistance, of such a man 
was among my richest blessings. There was 
scarcely a thought worth preserving, scarcely a 
principle of action worth reducing to practice, 
scarcely a source of true enjoyment, but I derived 
from him, or was led to receive or to appreciate 
more correctly through his agency." And why 
should any Christian man regard sound Philosophy 
as base or worthless ? The word Philosophy — 
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which means the love of wisdom — ^is an honour- 
able name^ and that which it denotes^ when true 
to its title, is an honourable thing. Philosophy 
looks upwards to the grand and gorgeous skies, 
and calculates the distances, measures the sizes, 
traces the relations, and imfolds the harmonies, of 
the heavenly orbs. Philosophy looks abroad on 
the lower regions of material nature, and analyses 
its objects, defines their functions, and develops 
their mutual connectiona Philosophy penetrates 
into the depths of the human soul, and marks 
the processes of that invisible and mysterious 
inhabitant of an earthly tenement In the vari- 
ous . departments of the imiverse, Philosophy is 
conversant with the grand, the fair, the wonder- 
ful It involves some of the highest exercises of 
human intellect. It withdraws man from what is 
base and vile. It even provides resources for the 
vindication of Natural, and the illustration of 
Revealed, Beligion. And many philosophers have 
been among the best defenders of the Ghristian 
faith — both as presenting, personally, grand 
specimens of sanctified humanity, and as laying 
the resources of science on the altar of the Lord. 
" Philosophy," says Cowper, 
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. • ** FhiloBopliy bftptised 
In the pure f onntain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him ^e praise, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne snch fruit in other days 
On all her branches. Piety has found 
Friends in ^e friends of Science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews." 



During Hall's residence in Cambridge, several 
publications issued from his pen — ^none of them, 
indeed, very large in bulk, but four of them 
remarkable, not only for the genius they display, 
but also for the impression they have produced; 
namely, his "Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press" — ^his discourse on Infidelity — ^his sermon 
on War — ^and that entitled, "The Sentiments 
proper to the present Crisis." The first of these 
brilliant productions was written with a rapid 
pen, and yet contains passages worthy, in respect 
of thought and diction, of a Burke, and exhibits 
an amount of political intelligence and a splendour 
of rhetorical expression exceedingly remarkable 
in a humble Dissenting minister. But of far 
greater moral wisdom, and of still more exquisite 
and finished diction, was that memorable discourse 
in which he proved the dark disastrous influence 
of infidel views and irreligious practices on the 
welfare both of individuals and of states. Its 
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circulation bore it alike into the highest and 
the humblest homes; it was honoured with the 
perusal and applause of senators and statesmen; 
and it served no inconsiderable end in arresting the 
scepticism and profligacy which French opinions 
and French morality had been pouring in on the 
shores of our beloved land. Still more eloquent, 
and scarcely less argumentative, were the succeed- 
ing discourses — ^the one delivered on a day of 
public Thanksgiving, the other on occasion of a 
national Fast 

From his cradle to his grave, Hall was subject 
to severe attacks of bodily pain arising from an 
internal disorder of the system. At Cambridge, 
as afterwards at Leicester and Bristol, his suffer- 
ings, ever and anon, laid the otherwise strong 
man low. But his active and earnest spirit 
courageously resisted their natural tendency to 
make him impatient, and inactive in his work. 
Fever, too, assailed him; and early in the present 
century his powerful and well-proportioned mind 
was, on two brief occasions, overset, losing the 
nice balance of its faculties and disturbed with 
strange and troubled phantasies. Meant in mercy, 
though apparently omens of a protracted and 
dreary night of intellectual storm and darkness, 
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these painM visitatioiis "wrouglit for him the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness," and he sur- 
mounted them, a humbler, wiser, better, happier 
man. It seemed meet, however, that his minis- 
terial connection with Cambridge should termi- 
nate, and in 1805 he resigned his pastoral charge. 
It was on this occasion that the exquisite letter 
of Sir James Mackintosh from which I formerly 
quoted was addressed to him from Bombay; and 
how the same occasion was regarded by another 
powerful mind may be gathered from these ex- 
pressions of Foster: — "What a very, very deplor- 
able thing it is, that he has not written a great 
number of volumes! I never think of this 
without extreme regret He would then have 
instructed and delighted to the end of time, even 
though his intellectual career had now been 
dosed." 

Recruited in bodily and mental health. Hall 
consented to take the pastoral oversight of a 
church and congregation in the town of Leicester; 
and in that charge he continued for about twenty 
years. The same charge had been held by Carey, 
the missionary of Serampore — a great man and 
good, but, in his homely simplicity of style, a 
striking contrast to the eloquent preacher whom 
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the worshippers in Haxvey Lane now welcomed 
to their humble walls. Humble^ indeed, did the 
chapel seem when, a few years ago, I sought it 
out in its narrow street; but the interior was 
neat and spacious, and mingled thoughts and 
feeUngs flashed across me when I looked into the 
pulpit where that man of God had ministered 
and over the sacred house whose air had vibrated 
so oft, in concert with the hearts that assembled 
within its walls, to words of saving truth and 
earnest remonstrance and lofty eloquence. At a 
little distance &om the chapel I found the parish- 
church where a contemporaneous clergyman of 
the Church of England — the devout and accom- 
plished Thomas Bobinson — ^was wont to minister. 
Beautiful it was, in the lifetime of both, to. see 
with what kindred radiance and undistracted har- 
mony these stars in the Church's firmament shone 
side by side, pursuing their way together around 
a common sun; if, indeed, it be not more accurate 
to say, that, as a double star, though in many 
cases different in hue, looks and acts as if it were 
but single — so sweetly accordant are its two asso- 
ciated objects — ^in like manner. Hall and Bobinson, 
though differing in some features of character, 
maintained, to the admiration of such as looked 
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with interest on both, a fine celestial unity. The 
long and elaborate tribute paid by Hall to the 
memory of his Episcopalian friend is not, perhaps, 
without a certain amount of unintentional exag- 
geration — ^but how graceful, how brotherly, how 
tender! Take one passage as a specimen: — 

^^Thongh I haye had the honour of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr Robinson for upwards of thirty 
yeaiB, it is comparatiyely but of late that I had an 
opportunity of contemplating him more nearly. While 
placed at a distance, I admired him as one of the remote 
luminaries which adorn the hemisphere: I certainly per- 
ceived him to be a star of the first magnitude; but no 
sooner was I stationed upon the spot, than I became sen- 
sible of the lustre of his beams, felt the force of his attrac- 
tion, and recognized in him the sun and centre of the 
system. His merit was not of that kind which attracts 
most admiration at a distance. It was so genuine and 
solid, that it grew in estimation the more closely it was 
inspected. It is possible some men may have extended 
their influence to a wider circle, and moved in a more 
extended sphere. But when influence is diffused beyond 
a certain limit, it becomes attenuated in proportion to its 
diffusion; it operates with an energy less intense. Mr 
Robinson completely filled as large a sphere of personal 
agency as is, perhaps, possible to an individual. He left 
no port of it unoccupied, no interstices unsupplied, and 
spread himself through it with an energy in which there 
was nothing irregular, nothing defective, nothing redun- 
dant. 

^' Our deceased friend was eminently distinguished by 
a steady unUormity of conduct. While he appeared to 
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multiply himself by the extent and diyersity of his exer- 
tions, the principles upon which they were conducted, 
the objects they were destined to promote, were invaria- 
bly the same. He was not active at intervals, and at 
ol^er times torpid and inert ; he did not appear the pub- 
lic man at one time, and at another absorbed in selfish 
pursuits ; his efforts to do good in season and out of sea- 
son were constant, and his course knew no other variety 
than that of *the shining light, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.* His goodness, founded on 
principle and corroborated by habit, operated with the 
steadiness of a law of nature, the beneficial results of 
which can never be sufficiently appreciated till they are 
suspended. They who contemplated Mr Robinson at 
the distance of forty years, viewed him with the same 
emotions which he excited at a more advanced age, 
moderated, however, and chastised, by the apprehension 
that it was possible some unexpected temptation might 
occur to divert him from his career. We have seen it 
completed, we have witnessed his perseverance and his 
conquest, and have seen his virtues and his fame placed 
under the saf ^uard and seal of death and immortaUty. 

*^ Though he had reached that period of life which con- 
stitutes old age, it was a cruda viridisque senectus. fi[is 
age had impaired little or nothing of his vigour; its 
dbief effect was that of imparting additional dignity to 
his countenance and weight to his character. He fell 
like a noble tree, after two or three strokes, with all his 
sap and verdure, with extended boughs and rich foliage, 
while thousands were reposing under his shadow and 
partaking of his fruits. Seldom has death gained a 
richer spoil than in the extinction of the earthly existence 
of this admirable man.'' 
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Christian catholicity and liberality eminently 
characterised the mind and conduct of Hall dur- 
ing his ministry in Leicester. There he freely 
mingled with brethren of other denominations 
than his own in plans and efforts to relieye the 
wretched, and to promote, by means of the Bible 
Society, the circulation of the "Word of God. 
There, too, he wrote his highly argumentative, 
yet lucid and intelligible, Plea for &ee communion, 
at the Table of the Lord, among those who, 
according to clear and competent evidence, are 
children of a common Father, &oe2— disciples of 
a common Saviour, Christ — ^and heirs of a com- 
mon portion, heaven. On this principle was 
constituted one of two churches embraced by his 
congregation; the other being left to follow its 
own chosen rule of strict communion. As a 
preacher, according to his own acknowledgment, 
the testimony of many friends, and the evidence 
of his published writings, he was less elaborate, 
but more evangelical, in Leicester than in Cam- 
bridge. The congregation was composed of a 
simpler and more unsophisticated class of persons ; 
his own piety was more tender and intense; hia 
trials had stirred in his heart both solemn rever- 
ence and deep himiility; and his desire of winning 
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souls to Christ was kindled into a flame. These 
things ruled his procedure both in the pulpit and 
out of it; and while^ in clearness of statement^ 
precision of argument, impressiveness of illustra- 
tion, vividness of conception, and elevation of 
thought, he was great as ever, his splendour was 
neither the blaze of an arresting conflagration, 
nor the scattered sparks of a wintry fire, but the 
sunny radiance of the bright blue firmament 
Of these intellectual and moral characteristics 
engaging specimens are to be found in the dis- 
courses he published — alas ! how few — during 
this period of his ministerial life — in the speeches 
which he then delivered at meetings of the Bible 
Society — ^in the sagacious, yet simple, articles 
which he fiimished to the Eclectic Review — ^and 
in a few beautiful memorial-sketches of friends 
whom he had loved and lost Now, as during his 
residence in Cambridge, his conversation — which 
many visitors to Leicester were permitted to en- 
joy — was fraught with critical remarks and prac- 
tical suggestions which were eagerly caught and 
long remembered. His domestic hearth was 
cheered by the kindness of a wife whom he 
esteemed ; and his house was the haunt of many 
who knew his writings or had heard his fSame. 
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In 1825, Dr Eyland, the pastor of Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol, died; and Hall, after serious 
thought, consented to succeed him in the charge. 
To Bristol, accordingly — a city less fSamous for its 
commercial traffic than for its distinguished men 
— ^he proceeded in the sixty-second year of his life, 
and there remained until his now — alas! — ^not 
very distant death. His foneral-semion for hia 
predecessor was a lovely prelude of his own 
ministry in Bristol — and the omen was fulfilled. 
True, his health was even more broken than it 
had previously been — ^his voice, always weak, was 
wanting in the ringing tones wHch it had once 
been able to command — ^and his imagination was 
less quick to muster bright and glowiag images. 
But the clearness of his statements, the richness 
of his doctrine, his fervid earnestness of manner, 
his frequent introduction of lofty thought, and his 
occasional gleams of brilliant diction, combiued to 
suggest that the intellectual, moral, and oratorical 
power of the Robert Hall of other days survived. 
In 1829, Foster, who lived in the country, but re- 
gularly attended one of the services IQ Broadmead 
Chapel, writes — ** Hall is supporting his uniform 
tenor of admirable preaching, with a measure of 
usefulness, which, however, he sometimes regrets 
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not to see more evident and direct And one may 
justly wonder it should not partake more of the 
extraordinary, considering the superlative excel- 
lence of the ministration. But it will, it certainly 
must, have a most important effect on the rising 
race of educated and inquiring persons." Fre- 
quent week-day services were carried on, in con- 
cert with the more public proclamation of Divine 
truth, by this zealous, as well as gifted, minister of 
Christ; and a large number of his evening-hours 
were devoted to friendly intercourse, literary and 
religious, with his people, and particularly his 
cherished friends. Thus did this orb of day, after 
a radiant course, go down. Bright and illuminat- 
ing still, it peacefully declined; or rather — for 
oftentimes severe were the corporeal sufferings he 
endured, and the bereavements of his later life 
cast their shadows over him — ^he set in the gloomy 
clouds of the horizon, gilding those clouds with 
light, and making their very shades the elements 
of beauty and the objects of attraction to the ad- 
miring eye. 

The last Sunday on which Hall preached was 
the 6th of February, 1831 — on which day he de- 
livered two discourses on behalf of the erection of 
a place of worship for an indigent district of the 
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city. One of the sermons — the text of which 
was, "Take heed, and beware of covetousness" — 
is described as a fine production, concluded with 
some touching references to death and judgment, 
and was long remembered among those who 
heard it In the course of the week which 
began so solemnly, he was seized with a severe 
affection of the chest; and paroxysms of his 
life-long complarnt came over him in quick suc- 
cession and distressing violence. "It is death/' 
he said; "it is death — d^athl the sufferings 
of this body!" "But are you comfortable in 
your mind?" asked his affectionate partner; who, 
only a few months ago, went to join him in the 
spirit-land. "Very comfortable, very comfort- 
able," replied the dying man; " come. Lord Jesus, 
come:" and, after many such words of cheer and 
confidence, mingled with expressions of intense 
humility, he found rest for his body in the arms 
of death, and a home for his spirit in the paradise 
of God. He died on the 21st of February, 1831 
— ^almost exactly thirty years ago. His chapel. 
Ins pulpit, his class-room^ and his vestry — situ- 
ated in Broadmead, one of the thoroughfares of 
Bristol — ^and his grave and monumental stone in 
a pleasant cemetery about two miles out of town. 
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I visited, with pensive interest, in the sunmier of 
1858. Perhaps some of you may wish to hear 
his epitapL It runs in the following terms, 
which I copied from the monimient in the dusk 
of evening: — "In Robert Hall the highest powers 
of Intellect and Eloquence were consecrated, dur- 
ing a life of continued pain, to the Glory of God, 
in preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ The 
Humility of his heart, the Simplicity and Benig- 
nity of his manners, were not less remarkable than 
the extraordinary Strength and Grandeur of his 
mind, and that sublime and hallowed Oratory by 
which he was pre-eminently distinguished. He 
died with the unfinished Aspiration on his lips, 
'Come, Lord Jesus, come/ — 'There shall be no 
more pain.'" Two little passages of Howe — a 
special favourite with Hall — occur to me as 
touchingly congenial with the memory of the 
latter, and with a visit to his grave. Here is the 
one: — "It may incline us to have somewhat 
the kinder thoughts of this our meaner native 
element, and less to regret that our earthly part 
should dissolve and incorporate with it, to think 
what rich treasure, what shrines of a lately inha- 
biting Deity (now become sacred dust) it hath 
from time to time received and transmuted into 
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itsel£" Here is the other: — "When death shall 
have disencumbered and set us free from all sorts 
of distempers, and brought us into the state of 
perfect and perfected spirits, how delectable will 
that society be; when all shall be ftdl of divine 
light, life, love, and joy, and finely communicate 
as they have freely received! What delightful 
communings will there be of the mysteries of 
nature, of the methods of providence, of the 
wonders of grace, of the deep and hidden counsels 
of God, in what part it shall be agreeable to His 
wisdom and good pleasure to let them appear 
and stand in view! And the inexpressible 
pleasure of the consociation in worship of aUi 
those excellent creatures that inhabit and re- 
plenish the vast realms of light and bliss V And 
if from prose I may pass to poetry, a bard who 
but lately left us — one who, in respect of ex- 
quisite refinement and felicity of diction, is 
worthy to stand at the side of Hall, how little 
soever his poetry may have caught the hallowed 
fire which warmed the preacher's eloquence, the 
late Mr Eogers thus beautifully sings : — 

"When by a good man's grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone, 
And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear. 
Says, pointing upward, * Enow, he is not here.' " 
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The rapid biograpliical sketch of Hall which 
has just been given, indicates the leading features 
of his literary and religious character. Naturally, 
his intellect — ^that is, his power of apprehending 
the objects of mental contemplation, and of 
reasoning &om premises granted or discovered 
— ^was pre-eminently strong. His imagination 
was lofty in its flights, but, by no means, very 
origiaal in its combinations or copious in its 
resources; and, strange as it may seem, he had 
but little love or relish for even the masterpieces 
of English poetry, with the almost solitary ex- 
ception of Milton. His taste was early moulded 
into that dislike of the extravagant in style, and 
that sympathy with classic purity and grace, 
which he indicated, ia his written and unwritten 
compositions, throughout the whole of his profes- 
sional life. Though not comprehensively learned 
in the literature of theology, he made himself 
thoroughly master of some of its choicest trea- 
sures; and among his fevourite writers were 
Howe, Edwards, Pascal, and, in respect of pulpit- 
eloquence, Bossuet The vague and doubtful 
doctrinal creed towards which he tended at the 
outset of his ministerial life, he exchanged, on 
leaving Cambridge, if not before, for the systematic 
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form of what is called, moderate Calmnism — 
corresponding, if not in all, at least in almost all, 
particulars, to the doctrine of our Westminster 
Confession. As, in Cambridge, he set himself in 
bold and^successfol opposition to infidelity, so, in 
Leicester, he manfdlly^ and earnestly resisted the 
encroachments of Socinian heresy. " Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified" he delighted, throughout the 
last thirty years of his honoured ministry, to 
preach. In these, his best and brightest days, he 
was eminent for personal devotion, and for habitual 
conmiunion, in acts of mental and social prayer 
and praise, with that Father-Spirit whom he 
revered for His awful majesty as well as loved for 
His condescending mercy. Of few men could 
what is affirmed of Moses have been more truly 
said—" He endured, as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible." Faults of sentiment, faults of temper, and 
faults of practice deformed the outset of his 
ministerial life; but he afterwards remembered 
them with penitential tears, and, by that grace to 
which he looked both for pardon and for strength, 
he, in a great measure, overcame them. A sinner, 
a great sinner, to the last, he justly reckoned 
himself to be — ^less firm in faith, less warm in 
love, less strenuous in effort, less mindful of his 
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God, less generous to his friends, less considerate 
of the poor, less intent on winning souls, than he 
should have been. But his humility was no 
evidence of surpassing sinfulness, but a token, 
rather, of superior wortL " The highest flames," 
says Jeremy Taylor, "are the most tremulous; 
and so are the most eminent saints more fiill of 
awfulness, and fear, and modesty, and humility/' 
The remark is as true as it is stnking; and the 
difference between the estimate formed by a good 
man of himself and that formed of him even by 
intelligent and pious friends may be constantly 
observed and easily explained. " I satisfy,'* said 
John Knox, in taking a retrospect of the earlier 
part of his ministerial life, " I satisfy, peradven- 
ture, many men in the small labours I take, but 
I satisfy not myself. I have done somewhat, but 
not according to my duty." The difference re- 
ferred to is traceable to two causes. On the one 
hand, the believer knows himself better than his 
friends or neighbours do; and on the other, per- 
sonal religion involves both humility and charity 
— ^humility in a good man judging of himself- — 
charity in a good man thinking or speaking of 
another. Hall must needs have known that he 
was intellectually distinguished; and that his 
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heart was set on moral influence, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. But even natural ambition 
fieemed, for years before his death, to have been 
almost altogether banished from his mind. How 
different with many vastly inferior men! It is 
recorded of Attius, the Roman dramatist, that, 
though a man of diminutive size, he caused an 
immense statue of himself to be erected in the 
Temple of the Muses in a peculiarly conspicuous 
niche. He may serve as a fit representative of 
the vain pomposity and obtrusive ostentation of 
some of the pigmies of the literary and ecclesias- 
tical world. And here one may naturally call to 
mind a well-known anecdote of Hall and a youth 
who urged him to tell him his opinion of a sermon 
which the latter had just delivered. " There was 
one very fine passage," said Hall. "I am de- 
lighted to hear you say so," rejoined the youth; 
"what was the passage?" " Your passage. Sir," 
responded Hall, with terrible, but probably merited, 
severity, " Your passage. Sir, from the pulpit to 
the vestry." 

This little story suggests the conversational 
powers for which Robert Hall, like Dr Johnson — 
whose mind, in some respects, greatly resembled 
his — ^was so remarkable. For conversational in- 
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tercourse with intelligent and seriotushminded 
persons he had a decided taste; and he seems to 
have regarded it as an important instmment' of 
social enjoyment and mutoal improvement. And 
snch, nndonbtedly, if rightly conducted, it actually 
is. The free and friendly interchange of words 
with men of enlarged and generous minds pro- 
duces an effect similar to that resulting from 
communion with the fi*esh, clear air, and the 
broad, bright scenery, of nature. As the latter 
has a pleasure independent of scientific study and 
discovery, so has the former a satisfaction inde- 
pendent, to a great extent, of any new information 
gained from the friendly intercourse in question. 
But when one sound intellect and generous spirit 
meets another, how much of profit and of ploeisure 
may be gained from the combined resources, and 
the mutual influence, of both! Hall's conversa- 
tional talk was much of books and men. It so 
happens, however, that a large proportion of the 
recorded specimens of his conversational power 
and skill are derived from a period of his life 
when the harsher elements of his constitution 
were comparatively unsubdued and the blander 
and kindlier comparatively undeveloped But a 
few examples may be given — they are taken 
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from the case of authors. Some one said to 
him — "What do you think, Sir, of Tom Paine'e 
attack upon the Bible?" "I think it," he re- 
plied, "as ineffably weak and ridiculous, as it 
would be for a mouse to attempt to nibble off the 
wing of an archangel." "May I ask you. Sir," 
said Dr Balmer to him once upon a time, "what 
writers you would most recommend to a young 
minister?" "Why, Sir," replied the oracle, "I 
feel very incompetent to give directions on that 
head; I can only say that I have learned far more 
from John Howe than from any other author I 
ever read. There is an astonishing magnificence 
in his conceptions. He had not the same percep- 
tion of the beautifal as of the sublime; and hence 
his endless sub-divisions." "That," remarked the 
inquiring visitor, "was the fault of his age." 
"In part. Sir," answered Hall; "but he has more 
of it than many of the writers of that period; 
than Barrow, for example, who was somewhat 
earlier. There was, I think, an innate inaptitude 
in Howe's mind for discerning minute graces and 
proprieties, and hence his sentences are often long 
and cumbersoma Still, he was unquestionably 
the greatest of the Puritan divines." "How I 
wish," said a visitor from Wales, "that Dr Gill's 
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Works had been written in Welsh!" "I wish, 
with all my heart, they had, Sir," said Hall, "for 
then I should never have read them. They are a 
eontinent of mud, Sir." As for Jonathan Edwards, 
he thus, in the course of canversation, described 
him: — "Jonathan Edwards imites comprehensive- 
ness of view with minuteness of investigation, 
beyond any writer I am acquainted witL He 
was the greatest of the sons of men. He has. 
none of the graces of writing, I admit: he was 
acquainted with no grace but divine." 

It has been objected to Bobert Hall that he 
was, at one time, so keen a politician, and, by one, 
at least, of his publications, mixed himself up 
with what are called party-politics. Now, it is 
quite true that, for their own sake and their 
people's, ministers should refrain from pubUc 
participation in the squabbles of political parti- 
sans, and should even impose restrictions on the 
attention which they pay to political subjects. 
Moreover, the best surviving friends and admirers 
of Hall would probably be ready to acknowledge 
that, in his "Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press," there is too much freedom used in the 

• 

employment of satirical and objurgatory words. 
But as for the general principle of ministers 
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attending to political matters — ^surely their sacred 
profession does not require them to denude them- 
selves of their civil and social rights, and the yeiy 
sacredness and responsibility of their ofl&ce may 
require them to look, with watchful, and even 
critical, intelligence, to the public affairs of the 
commonwealth in which they live. As for Hall's 
political pamphlet — ^it was written when the times 
were stirring, and he himself was young; for 
many years of his future life, he lived "among his 
own people" as one of "the quiet in the land;" 
and flagrant, and now generally acknowledged, 
were certain of the violations of constitutional 
and Christian freedom against which his able and 
eloquent little Treatise was directed. In matters 
of political economy — ^a favourite department of 
thought and observation with his great contem- 
porary, our beloved feUow-countryman, Dr Chal- 
mers—Hall slightly intermeddled, and that in 
connection with a plan for the relief of a class of 
poor artisans in his native county of Leicester. 
A pamphlet from his pen on that philanthropic 
plan contains some striking and characteristic 
passages. 

But I hurry on to say a few words about 
Robert Hall as a Preacher, and to give a few 
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specimens of his pulpit-eloquence. That the 
pulpit is a proper field for eloquence, I surely 
need not stay to prove. There is, indeed, a 
tawdry thing which bears the name, which is 
fit neither for the sacred chair nor for any other 
seat of professional employment; and often, with- 
out the use of what men call eloquence, have 
sinners been arrested and believers edified. But 
eloquence suitable for sacred themes* may be 
genuine and true, and yet not be so acknowledged 
by the world. And even what the schools require 
to realise the thing and to vindicate the name, 
may be so natural and appropriate to certain 
Christian teachers, and so adapted to promote 
their iofluence for good in certain quarters— 
as, for example, among ingenuous and educated 
youth — ^as that for such ministers utterly to re- 
nounce or neglect it would be unfaithful to them- 
selves, their congregations, and their (lod. The 
preaching of Hall was graceful, and sometimed 
grand; but it was intelligible, explicit, evange- 
lical, practical, and generally plain. His delivery 
was quiet, yet fervent — ^forcible, yet unostenta- 
tious — ^free from show, and apparently free from 
art There might be, there were, deficiencies and 
&idts. Besides the feebl^ess of the preacher's 
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voice^— which sometimes required a considerable 
effort to admit of persons at a distance from the 
pulpit distinctly following what was said— there 
was sometimes a want of directness in his 
appeals, and a vague generality in his represent 
tations, which warded off the personal application 
of the great principles he enunciated, or the 
practical rules he prescribed. But his appear- 
ance, his attitude, his compacted course of 
thought, his frequent use of graphic illustra- 
tion, his earnestness, and his simpUcity itself, 
combined to associate, as even with his conver- 
sional addresses, so especially with his pulpit- 
discourses, an arresting interest, a thrill of ex- 
cited feeling, and a sense of superior power. 
Several of Foster's letters from Bristol, and many 
like authorities, clearly indicate that, in seeing 
and hearing Hall, even when he was not saying 
much that was in itself uncommon or surpassing, 
this idea of intellectual and moral power on 
the part of the preacher was forcibly pressed on 
the attentive and intelligent hearer's mind. 

HaU was not wont fuUy to write his discourses 
either before or after he delivered them. He 
was accustomed mentally to study his subject 
beforehand — ^to arrange certain combinations of 
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words as fitted to express, with point and pre- 
cision, certain of the views which he meant to 
present — and to jot down an outline to be filled 
up as the delivery of the discourse proceeded. 
One of the best forms, I verily believe, of pre- 
paration for the pulpit — ^though not to be rashly 
attempted, or recklessly depended on, by 01- 
famished minds and stammering tongues. The 
sermons which he himself committed to the press 
were, of course, either before or after delivery, 
carefully extended. That he published so few 
has been, in his lifetime and since his death, 
a matter of regret. But to him, as an in- 
valid sufiering under very frequent pain, writing 
was a trying effort — ^though he thought and 
spoke so rapidly, he wrote but slowly — ^his taste, 
when he undertook the work, proved painfully 
fastidious — ^and from his own works he shrank, 
as if they were poor imperfect products of his 
mind These were certainly principal reasons 
for his giving so few of his discourses to the 
world; nor can I but say that it would have 
probably been well that many of the little scraps 
and other reUcs of his sermons which, in the 
editions of his collected works, are introduced, 
had been withheld The sermons which he pub- 
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lished are, undoubtedly, more stilted, stately, and 
processional than those which he was wont, on 
ordinary occasions, to deliver; and perhaps they 
are also less fervent and devout It is from 
them, however, that I must take the passages 
which I give as specimens. 

HaU was an ardent lover of peace; but, in 
these bold and ardent terms, he calls on the com- 
pany of volunteers who, in the season of Britain's 
danger, were listening to his Fast-day discourse, 
to defend the hearths of their fathers and the 
altars of their God : — 

*^ To form an adequate idea of the duties of this crisis, 
it will be necessary to raise your minds to a level with 
your station, to extend your views to a distant futurity, 
and to consequences the most certain, though most re- 
motie. By a series of criminal enterprises, by the suc- 
cesses of guilty ambition, the liberties of Europe have 
been gradually extinguished: the subjugation of Holland, 
Switzerland, and the free towns of Germany has com- 
pleted that catastrophe; and we are the only people in 
the eastern hemisphere who are in possession of equal laws 
and a free constitution. Freedom, driven from every spot 
on the continent, has sought an asylum in a country 
which she always chose for her favourite abode ; but she 
is pursiied even here, and threatened with destruction. 
The inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole 
earth, threatens to follow,us here; and we are most ex- 
actly, most critically placed, in the only aperture where 
it can be successfully repelled, in the Thermopylae of the 
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umrene. As far aa the interealB of freedom are con- 
cerned, the meet important hj far of sablonary interests, 
yon, my oonntrymen, stand in the capacity of the f oederal 
repreeentatiYeB of the human race; for with you it is to 
determine (under God) in what condition the latest pos- 
terity shall be bom; their fortunes are intrusted to your 
care, and on your conduct at this moment depends the 
colour and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after 
being extinguished on the continent, is suffered to expire 
here, whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of that 
thick night that will invest it? It remains with you then 
to decide whether that freedom, at whose voice the king- 
doms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a 
career of virtuous emulation in every thing great and 
good; the freedom which dispelled the mists of super- 
stition, and invited the nations to behold their God; 
whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, the en- 
thusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the free- 
dom which poured ioto our lap opulence and arts, and 
embellished life with innumerable iostitutioiis and im- 
provements, till it became a theatre of wonders; it is for 
you to decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or 
be covered with a funeral pall and wrapt in eternal 
gloom. It is not necessary to await your determination. 
In the solicitude you feel to approve yourselves worthy of 
such a trust, every thought of what is afflicting in war- 
fare, every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you 
are impatient to mingle in the battles of the civilised 
world. Go then, ye defenders of your country, accom- 
panied with every auspicious omen ; advance with alacritj 
into the field, where God himself musters the hosts to 
war. Religion is too much interested in your success not 
to lend you her aid; she will shed over this enterprise 
her selectest influence. While you are engaged in the 
field, many will repair to the closet, many to the sanctuary; 
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the faithful of every name will employ that prayer which 
has power with God; the feeble hands which are unequal 
to any other weapon will grasp the sword of the Spirit; 
and from myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of 
intercession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its 
ascent to heaven with the shouts of battle and the shock 
of arms." 

From the Sermon on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte, I quote a passage far different in its 
tone, but worthy of the same master-hand: — 

'''• Though it may be difficult to conceive of a series of 
events more likely to awe the mind to a sense of the 
power and presence of the Deity than those we have 
witnessed, He has thought fit to address us once more, if 
not in louder, yet in more solemn and affecting accents. 
An unexampled depopulation of the species by the sword, 
had indeed nearly rendered death the most familiar of all 
spectacles, and left few families tmbereaved: but neither 
the narrative of battles, nor the sight of carnage, is best 
suited to inculcate the lessons of mortality; nor are the 
moral features of that last enemy ever less distinctly dis- 
cerned than in the moments when he is most busy, or 
on those fields of slaughter where he appears the principal 
agent. The 'pomp and circumstance of war/ the tumul- 
tuous emotions of the combatants, and the eager anxiety 
of the contending parties, attentive to the important 
political consequences attached to victory and defeat, 
absorb every other impression, and obstruct the entrance 
of serious and pensive reflection. 

'* How different the example of mortality presented on 
the present occasion! Without the slightest warning, 
without the opportunity of a moments immediate pre- 
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paration, in the midst of the deepest tranquillity, at mid- 
night, a voice was heard in the palace, not of singing 
men and singing women, not of revehy and mirth, but 
the cry, ^ Behold, the bridegroom cometh V The mother, in 
the bloom of youth, spared just long enough to hear the 
tidings of her infants deatii, almost immediately, as if 
summoned by his spirit, follows him into eternity. 
^ It is a night much to be remembered.' Who foretold 
this event, who conjectured it, who detected at a distance 
the faintest presage of its approach, which, when it 
arrived, mocked the efforts of human skill, as much by 
their incapacity to prevent, as their inability to foresee 
it? Unmoved by the tears of conjugal affection, unawed 
by the presence of grandeur and the prerogatives of 
power, inexorable Death hastened to execute his stem 
commission, leaving nothing to royalty itself but to 
retire and weep. Who can fail to discern on this awful 
occasion, the hand of Him who ^bringeth princes to 
nothing, who maketh the judges of the earth as vanity; 
who says, they shall not be planted — ^yea, they shall not 
be sown — yea, their stock shall not take root in the earth; 
and he shaJl blow upon them, and they shall wither, and 
the whirlwind shall take them away as stubble?' 

^' 'It is better,' says Solomon, 'to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting; for that is the 
end of all men, and the living will ]ay it to heart.' 
While there are few who are not, at some season or 
other, conducted to that house, a nation enters it on the 
present visitation, there to learn, in the sudden extinc- 
tion of the heiress of her monarchy, the vanity of all 
but what relates to eternity, and the absolute necessity 
of having our 'loins girt, our lamps burning, and our- 
selves as those who are looking for the coming of the 
Bridegroom.' 

"We presume there are none who can survey this signal 
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interpoBition of Proyidence with indifference, or refrain 
from ^laying it to heart.* No, illuBtrioTis Princess, it will 
be long ere the name of Charlotte Augusta is mentioned 
by Britons without tears: remote posterity also, which 
shall peruse thy melancholy story, will ^ lay it to heart,' 
and will be tempted to ask, why no milder expedient 
could suffice to correct our levity, and make us mindful 
of our latter end; while they look back with tender pity 
on the amiable victim, who seems to have been destined 
by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence, to warn and 
edify that people by her death, which she was not per- 
mitted, to the extent of her ambition, to benefit by her 
life. 

** Should her lamented and untimely end be the means 
of giving that religious impulse to the public mind which 
shall turn us to righteousness, the benefits she will have 
conferred upon her country, in both worlds, will more 
than equal the glories of the most prosperous and ex> 
tended reign.'* 

One quotation more. It is from the discourse 
on the Death of Dr Ryland: — 

^' If the mere conception of the reunion of good men, 
in a future state, infused a momentary rapture iato the 
mind of Tully; if an airy speculation, for there is reason 
to fear it had little hold on his convictions, could inspire 
him with such delight, what may we be expected to feel, 
who are assured of such an event by * the true sayings of 
God 1' How should we rejoice in the prospect, the cer- 
tainty rather, of spending a blissful eternity with those 
whom we loved on eartii, of seeing them emerge from 
the ruins of the tomb, and the deeper ruins of the fall, 
not only uninjured, but refined and perfected, 'with 
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The name of John Foster has, more than once, 
occurred in this rapid sketch of Eobert Hall. 
Did time permit, it might be interesting to trace, 
in a variety of particulars, both a resemblance 
and a contrast between the two. Eesidents in 
almost the same town, ministers of the same 
denomination, and defenders of the same faith; 
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every tear wiped from their eyes,' standing before the 
throne of Gk>d and the Lamb, 'in white robes, and palms 
in their hands, crying with a loud voice, Salvation to 
Gk)d, that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for 
ever and everl' What delight will it afford to renew 
the sweet counsel we have taken together, to recount the 
toils of combat and the labour of the way, and to 
approach, not the house, but the throne, of God in com- 
pany, in order to join in the symphony of heavenly 
voices, and lose ourselves amidst the splendours and 
fruitions of the beatific vision 1 

'^To that state all the pious on earth are tending; and 
if there is a law from whose operation none are exempt, 
which irresistibly conveys their bodies to darkness and to 
dust, there is another, not less certain or less powerful^ 
which conducts their spirits to the abodes of bliss, to the 
bosom of their Father and their God. The wheels of 
nature are not made to roll backward ; every thing presses 
on towards eternity; from the birth of time an impetu- 
ous current has set in, which bears all the sons of men 
towards that interminable ocean. Meanwhile heaven is 
attracting to itself whatever is congenial to its nature, is 
enriching itself by the spoils of earth, and collecting 
within its capacious bosom whatever is pure, permanent, 
and divine,* leaving nothing for the last fire to consxmie 
but the objects and the slaves of concupiscence; while 
every thing which grace has prepared and beautified shall 
be gathered and selected from the ruins of the world, to 
adorn that eternal city 'which hath no need of the son, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God 
doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.' 
Let us obey the voice that calls us thither; let us ^seek 
the things that are above,' and no longer cleave to a 
world which must shortly perish, and which we must 
shortly quit, while we neglect to prepare for that in 
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which we are invited to dwell for ever. Let us follow 
in the track of those holy men, who, together with your 
beloYod and faithful pastor, have taught us by their 
voice, and encouraged us by their example, ^ that, laying 
aside every weight, and the sin that most easily besets us, 
we may run with patience the race that is set before us.' 
While every thing within us and around us reminds us 
of the approach of death, and concurs to teach us that 
this is not our rest, let us hasten our preparations for 
another world, and earnestly implore that grace which 
alone can put an end to that fatal war which our desires 
have too long waged with our destiny. When these 
move in the same direction, and that which the will of 
Heaven renders unavoidable shall become our choice, all 
things will be ours ^ life will be divested of its vanity, 
and death disarmed of its terrors. * Seeing then that all 
these things shaU be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought we to be in all holy conversation and godliness; 
looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of 
God; wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat! 
Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens aud a new earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness.* " 



The name of John Foster has, more than once, 
occurred in this rapid sketch of Eobert HalL 
Did time permit, it might be interesting to trace, 
in a variety of particulars, both a resemblance 
and a contrast between the two. Besidents in 
almost the same town, ministers of the same 
denomination, and defenders of the same faith; 
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in spite of all their intellectual and moral diver- 
sity, they understood and appretciated each other 
here, and have now, it may be hmnbly, but 
confidently, hoped, embraced, for immortal fellow- 
ship, in that bright eternity into whose mysteries 
Foster so curiously pried, for whose felicities Hall 
waited so quietly and hoped so cheerfully, and 
of which Milton thus beautifully sings: — 

" Then every thing that is sinoerely good 
And perfectly divine, 

With tmth, and peace, and love, ehaU ever shine 
Abont the supreme throne 
Of Him to whose happy-making sl^t alone 
When once onr heavenly-gnided sonl shall climb, 
Then, all this earthly grossness qnit, 
Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time." 
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LECTURE IV. 



THOMAS CHALMEBS. 

Thebe axe various sources of information respect- 
ing this distinguislied man. Many of his associates 
and friends, indeed, have preceded or followed 
bim to the spirit-land; but some of them surviye, 
and. from the peculiarly arresting and impressive 
character of his mind and nuumers, his memory 
is likely to linger in their heaxts so long as their 
own footsteps linger on the earth which he has 
left. Moreover, it is characteristic of his writings 
—extending, if his posthumous works be in- 
cluded, to more than thirty volumes — ^that they 
abound in details, from his own graphic pen, of 
his professional plans' and proceedings, and, in 
their doctrinal discussions and practical appeals, 
manifestly flow direct, in a &ee and gushing 
stream, from the well-spring of his intellectual 
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and moral nature. And finally, his son-in-law, 
Dr Hanna, has, with a fcdiiess of detail which 
many judicious critics consider excessive, but 
with great simpUcity and unostentatious elegance, 
record^ the princTpal events in tiie life S D^ 
Chahners. Guided by these means of informa- 
tion, though necessarily greatly limited by the 
time to which this Lecture must be confined, let 
me seek to sketch the life of one whom Scotland 
and her evangelical churches delight to honour. 

Thomas Chalmebs was the great-grandson of 
James Chalmers, the amiable and beloved mini- 
ster of Elie, and of his thrifty and energetic wife, 
Agnes Merchiston. James Chalmers, their second 
son, settled, as a dyer and general merchant, in 
the neighbouring town of Easter Anstruther, and 
was succeeded in business by his own son, John 
Chalmers. The latter, in 1771, married Elizabeth 
Hall, the daughter of a merchant in Crail; and 
these were the excellent and honoured parents of 
the hero of our present sketcL They had no 
fewer than fourteen child^n — of whom Thomas 
was the sixtL About the characters and fates of 
some of the others there is a considerable amount 
of romantic interest: but by far the most attrac- 
tive and outstanding object in the domestic group 
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is Thomas; who was bom, at Easter Anstruther, 
on the 17th of March, 1780. 

Tramed by reUgious parents, descended of a 
stock from which several clergymen had sprung, 
and possessed of certain natural instincts, and 
certain intellectual and moral tendencies, which 
pointed towards the study of the Bible and the 
eloquence of the pulpit, Thomas, in very child- 
hood, resolved to be a minister, and chose for his 
first text the Apostolic saying, "Let brotherly 
love continue" Thus early, no doubt, the foun- 
tain of feeling which afterwanis gushed forth so 
freely had been opened in his heart; and it may 
be regarded as a little omen of the pathetic 
eloquence which distinguished him in future life, 
that, when only about three years old, he was 
found pacing to and fro in the nursery affcer it 
had become dark, and repeating, in a state of 
great excitement, the words of David — "0 my 
son Absalom! Absalom, my son, my son!" 
The energy which distinguished his character and 
eloquence during his professional career was fore- 
shadowed by the impetuous force of his young 
expanding nature; as is indicated by his father's 
homely remark, " Our Tam had aye a great birr 
wi' him." In later life, he bethought himself of 
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the influence produced upon Ids youthful mind 
by pictorial representations in books which he 
had read in childhood, and considered such repre- 
sentations useful in the religious instruction of 
the young. A just idea, if held and realised 
under certain conditions, more especially these — 
that landscape illustrations be accurate and fidth- 
fill; that iheyy and the other sketches introduced 
to rivet the attention of youth, be consistent, in 
design and execution, with the principles of taste; 
and that in these the subjects of sacred history 
be touched by the artist with a cautious and 
reverential hand. 

Thomas Chalmers went to school at a very 
early age, but seems to have been indifferently 
fortunate in his schoolmasters. Very soon after 
his death, I met, when visiting a town in the east 
of Fife, with one of his early schoolfellows; firom 
whom I learned these four particulars, which, 
though in themselves they may seem but trifling, 
gather interest, and even importance, from their 
relation to so illustrious a man — that young 
Chalmers was apt to come to school with one or 
more of his lessons but very imperfectly prepared 
— ^that, when sent to a certain station in the 
school-house to learn what should have been 
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previously learned at home, he very quickly 
achieved his work — ^that, in his intercourse with 
his fellows, he was accustomed to defend the 
weak against the strong — and that, in making 
arrangements, as he was wont to do, for youthful 
sports or rambles on the weekly holiday, he made 
a point of preventing such as had been giulty of 
profaneness during the week from joining in the 
happy fellowship. As to his aspect in early life 
— one who knew him at the age of seven has 
described hiTn as then a little broad-&ced, 
dreamy-looking, urchin, with a curly head and 
an intelligent expression. His school-days are 
associated with his later life by the fact, recorded 
by the late Dr Steven, that, affcer his settlement 
as Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh, he found, 
as a poor dependant resident in Gillespie's 
Hospital, one of his Anstruther schoolmasters, 
and stirred the old man's heart to an exuberance 
of grateful feeling by his pecuniary liberality and 
his pious counsels. Of this old schoolmaster Dr 
Hanna tells, that, besides having taught little 
children to read their mother-toi^p0, he also 
undertook to teach the Duke of Wellington — 
who replied to the poor man's letter — ^how to 
govern Ireland; his recipe for that arduous enter- 
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prise being this — ^to take, as lie expressed it, "the 
taws in the tae hand and the Testament in the 
tither." 

It was in November, 1791, when not yet 
twelve years old, that Thomas Chalmers became 
a student in the United College of St Andrews; 
and Lord Chancellor Campbell — ^who was a con- 
temporary with him at the University of that 
ancient and academic town — ^had entered it at 
a still earlier age. For his first two sessions, 

Chalmers, if not absolutely idle and careless, 
made but indifferent progress in the classes he 
attended; and, sooth to say, the foundation which 
he laid at college of acquaintance with the classi- 
cal languages and their noble literature was very 
slight He never, indeed, became an accom- 
plished classical scholar; and so, he lost the 
benefit of one of the finest of all instruments for 
suppressing excrescences of thought and style, 
and giving to Uteraiy diction feUcity and grace. 
It is to his honour, however, that, when he was 
led, at Kilmany, by the converting grace of 
Heaven, to ^e the Word of Gk)d as "the man 
of his counsel" and the joy of his heart, he 
addressed himself with ardour to the Greek ori- 
ginal of the New Testament, and that, when he 
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was appointed to the Edinburgh chair, he devoted 
a considerable amount of attention to Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. It was in his third session at 
St Andrews that his genius first shone brightly 
fortL The special direction which it took was 
mathematics; but ere long other branches of 
science — including the philosophy of the human 
mind-arrested him, and drew out his yearning 
aspirations after truth and beauty. At the 
Divinity-HaU — ^which he entered in 1795 — ^he 
heard, from the Kps of Dr George Hill, the 
course of lectures on Systematic Divinity which, 
as published afterwards, formed the text-book on 
this department of Theological Science which he 
prescribed to his own students in Edinburgh. 
At this period of his life, he was a keen politi- 
cian, a leading debater in a Theological Society 
of which Dr Leyden and Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell were also members, and an earnest student 
of books characterised by profound investigation 
or speculative thought. Among these books was 
that bald, but stately, monument of intellectual 
power — Edwards on the WilL His heart re- 
sisted, and even, alas! despised, the evangelical 
religion of which. Edwards was so great a master; 
but the grandeur of the views which that eminent 
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divine, and kindred authors, gave of the Father- 
Spirit and the universe which He controls and re- 
gulates, flashed a glow of gladness over the young 
man's mind. "I remember," writes Chalmers, in 
1821, "I remember, when a student of divinity, 
and long ere I could relish evangelical senti- 
ment, I spent nearly a twelvemonth in a sort of 
mental elysium; and the one idea which ministered 
to my soul all its rapture was the magnificence of 
the Godhead, and the universal subordination of 
all things to the one great purpose for which He 
evolved and was supporting creation." It seems 
to have been as a student of divinity that he first 
adopted that style of composition — so fervid in 
feeling and exuberant in phraseology — which, 
with some variations, more especially in respect 
of the length of his sentences, he employed 
throughout the remainder of his life. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of his college-compositions; 
and it may be interesting to know that, at the 
Convocation held in Edinburgh immediately be- 
fore the Disruption, and also at a meeting held, 
shortly after that memorable event, in the City 
Hall of Glasgow, the Doctor addressed his audi- 
ence in the very terms of this .relic of his boy- 
hood: — "How diflferent the languor and degene- 
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racy of the present age from the ardour which 
animated the exertions of the primitive Christians 
in the cause of their religion! That religion had 
then ail the impressive effect of novelty. The 
evidences which supported its Divine origin were 
still open to observation. The miracles of Chris- 
tiaoity proclaimed it to be a religion that was 
supported by the arm of Omnipotence. The 
violence of a persecuting hostility only served to 
inflame their attachment to the truth, and to 
arouse the intrepidity of their characters. En- 
thusiasm is a virtue rarely produced in a state 
of calm and unruffled repose. It flourishes in 
adversity. It kindles in the hour of danger, and 
rises to deeds of renown. The terrors of perse- 
cution only serve to awaken the energy of its 
purposes. It swells in the pride of integrity, 
and, great in the purity of its cause, it can scatter 
defiance amid a host of enemiea The magnani- 
mity of the primitive Christians^ is beyond ex- 
ample in history. It could withstand the ruin 
of interests, the desertion of friends, the trium- 
phant joy of enemies, the storms of popular in- 
dignation, the fury of a vindictive priesthood, the 
torments of martyrdom. The faith of immortality 
emboldened their profession of the Gospel, and 
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axmed them with the contempt of deatL The 
torrent of opposition they had to encounter in 
asserting the religion of Jesus, was far from re- 
pressing their activity in His service. They 
maintained His cause with sincerity — they pro- 
pagated it with zeal — ^they devoted their time 
and their fortune to its diffusion. Amid all their 
discouragements, they were sustained by the as- 
surance of a heavenly crown. The love of their 
Sedeemer consecrated their affections to His ser- 
vice, and enthroned in their hearts a pure and 
disinterested enthusiasm. Hence the rapid and 
successful extension of Christianity through the 
civilised world. The grace of God was with 
them. It blasted all the attempts of opposition. 
It invigorated the constancy of their purposes. 
It armed them with fortitude amid the terrors 
of persecution, and carried them triumphant 
through the proud career of victory and success." 
The youth who could write thus at 17 or 18 
years of age, bade feir to be a pulpit-orator, and — 
should the grace of God enlighten his mind, and 
warm his heart, in reference to the pure and 
simple Gospel of Jesus Christ — an impressive and 
successful minister. 

Though licensed by the Presbytery of St 
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Andrews in 1799, at the early age of nineteen, 
Chalmers spent the two following Academic Ses- 
sions as a student in the University of Edin- 
burgh; where the lectures of Dr Eobison, the 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, produced a 
powerful, and, on the whole, salutary impression 
on his mind. At the beginning of 1802, he was 
appointed assistant to the minister of Cavers — ^a 
parish of whose scenery and inhabitants he long 
retained a vivid and affectionate remembrance. 
His scientific tastes, however, soon drew hiTn 
back to St Andrews; where, in the session of 
1802-3, he taught the mathematical classes of 
the University, as assistant to Professor Vilant. 
And in the latter of these years, on the 12th of 
May, he was ordained minister of Kilmany — a 
secluded and beautiful pastoral parish in his 
native county of Fife. 

It might have been supposed that, when thus 
solemnly set apart to a solemn charge, he would, 
without utterly renouncing personal attention to 
those scientific pursuits which he loved so well, 
and which, in their own subordinate place, may 
be made subservient to the workjof the Christian 
ministry, have taken farewell of St Andrews as a 
place of professional labour and addressed himself 
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heartily to liis pastoral work at Eilmany. Bnt 
the love of science overbore his sense of nunis- 
terial responsibility — ^ambition to be fianous bad 
been kindled in his heart-^and an impreasion 
that he had been ill-treated by the professor 
whose classes he had taught, combined with 
those other principles to induce him, in spite of 
keen resistance, and with an enthusiasm worthy of 
a better cause, to open, in the academic metropolis 
of Fife, classes for Mathematics and Chemistry; 
and for two Sessions he persevered in assodating 
his ministerial work — ^if work it can be called-^ 
with scientific lectureships a considerable-numb^ 
of miles away from his pastoral residenca O 
with what other eyes did he afterwards read the 
character and claims of the Christian ministry! 
And very striking was that episode in the trans- 
actions of the General Assembly of 1826 in 
which, after he had delivered one of his powerful 
speeches against the union in one person of a 
Professorship and a City ministerial charge^ a 
quotation from an anonymous pamphlet which he 
had published in 1805 was emphatically read by 
a speaker on the Moderate side of the House, and, 
almost immediately afterwards, Chalmers rose 
and avowed that he was the author of that 
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pamphlet — dosing his ezplaxiatory and penitential 
remarks, amidst the breathless silence of the 
Assembly, in these thrilling terms: — ^''I was at 
that time, Sir, more devoted to mathematics than 
to the literature of my profession; and feeling 
grieved and indignant at what I conceived an 
midue reflection on the abilities and education of 
our clergy, I came forward with that pamphlet to 
rescue them firom what I deemed an immerited 
reproach, by maintaining that a devoted and 
exclusive attention to the study of mathematics 
was not dissonant to the proper habits of a 
clergyman. Alas! Sir, so I thought in my 
ignorance and pride. I have now no reserve m 
saying that the sentiment was wrong, and that, 
in the utterance of it, I penned what was most 
outrageously wrong. Strangely blinded that I 
was! What, Sir, is the object of mathematical 
science? Magnitude, and the proportions of 
magnitude. But then, Sir, I had forgotten two 
mcynitudes: I thought not of the littleness of 
time — ^I recklessly thought not of the greatness 
of eternity.'* Weighty words are these; and they 
turned what might be regarded as a petty incident 
into a great occasion. 
But let not the public confession of Chalmers 
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in reference to his first publication — ^the anony- 
mous pamphlet now referred to— be misunder- 
stood. He himself contended, to the last, for a 
lettered and scientific ministry. It is reckoned 
wrong to tell tales out of school; but there is 
perhaps no harm in mentioning that I well 
remember how, on one occasion, in the Divinity 
Hall, when he asked a student what would be the 
effect on the material universe if a particular 
change were to take place in the mutual relation 
of certain stars, and the student Mled to give 
him a satisfsu^tory reply, he kindled into excite- 
ment, and declared that he reckoned no man 
competent to be a minister of the Church of 
Scotland who knew nothing of astronomy. This 
outburst of feeling was excessive; and, if he 
insisted on leading the way to« the region of the 
stars, he had no reason to expect that all his 
students would be able to follow him with steps 
as rapid and stately as his own. But he was 
right in principle; and the jfrequent success of 
ill-educated, and even unintelligent, teachers of 
religion, does not supersede the importance of 
haviog, in a Christian Church like ours, a race 
of ministers conversant with ancient lore and 
modem science. As sources of proof and illns- 
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tration for the Word of Grod, as instrumeiits of 
enlargmg and enriching the mind^ and as means 
of securing influence for good in an educated age, 
these are of vast importance in the course of 
academic study, and may be moderately resorted 
to in the progress of ministerial life. 

But what of pastoral work in the parish of 
Eilmany, when its minister spent so much of his 
time and intellectual labour in the class-room 
and city of St Andrews? Very short and ill- 
digested were his sermons — ^pithy and peculiar, 
nor altogether void of sound morality, but over- 
shadowing, rather than disclosing, the true foun- 
dation for the sinner's hope towards God. He 
paid kindly visits, however, among his parish- 
ioners, and won the aflfection of many of them by 
his frankness, and their admiration by his geniua 
He studied botany, and cultivated flowers. He 
gave, in his parish, a course of Lectures on Che- 
mistry, and was made lieutenant and chaplain of 
volunteers. His patriotism ran high; and he 
has left behind him two Fast-day sermons, writ- 
ten in the earlier period of his nmiistry, which 
are suffiised to overflowing with the spirit of 
resistance to France, and enthusiasm for the 
liberty and independence of his fatherland. The 
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some spirit characterisea the first Tolnine wliich 
he published — Im work entitled^ "An Enquiiy 
into the Extent and Stability of National Se- 
sourcea" It appeared in 1808; and whereas, in 
prospect of a long and expensive war, it was 
feared that our national resources would fail, the 
author, in that elaborate production, maintained 
that, even if British trade were to be crippled, 
and thus personal luxuries were to be reduced, 
still, the fund which had been wont to secure 
them would remain, and enable the country the 
better to provide for her own independence and 
security. This was the first of the works in 
which Dr Chalmers displayed his taste and 
talent for political economy — a subject on which, 
much later in life, he prepared a large and com- 
prehensive treatisa In 1807> he had paid his 
first visit to London; whose busy marts, archi- 
tectural wonders, and senatorial eloquence kindled 
his enthusiasm, and enriched his mind with new 
associations — ^as, in the case of thousands of 
ardent minds besides, the earliest visit to that 
great metropolis has done. Methinks, a great 
poem on London — ^which, like other cities of the 
world, has been left to the hand of the manu- 
£a>cturer of guide-books — stiU remains to be 
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composed ; and the off-hand^ but grapHc, notices 
of many of its lions which, in his journals and 
correspondence, our pulpit-orator has given, are 
fitted to suggest that these objects, in a lengthened, 
poem such as Dryden, were he still alive, might 
write, or in a series of sonnets, such as Words- 
worth knew so well how to endite and classify, 
miirht irather aroxmd them many great historical 

ZA^, ^ ^, «^'^ ,^ 

tions, fitted to stir and animate the mind. But I 
must not, at present, pursue this idea; which has 
flashed across me by the way. And before 
entering on a short account of a mighty moral 
change which passed on the mind and character 
of Chalmers, I have only time to say that, in 
1809, he delivered his maiden-speech in the 
General Assembly, the subject being, the aug- 
mentation of small livings — ^that, being fraught 
with argument, humour, and generous feeling, in 
a very high degree, it electrified the house — ^and 
that, in accordance with Andrew Thomson's sug- 
gestion to Dr Brewster, "Beseech Chalmers of 
Eilmany to publish his speech, he should and 
must do it," and with many like applications, 
the oration* was committed to the presa Here 
begins the Doctor's course of advancing fame and 
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reputation in the ChnrcL And to fieune and 
reputation lie was now too sensitively alive. But 
better things were coming. 

Several members of his father's fiftmily had been 
swept away by death — as afterwards, before his 
own decease, fiftther, mother, brother, sister, in quick 
succession, disappeared. The young minister of 
Eilmany was himself laid low by severe and 
lingering illness. From the bed of sickness, and 
in the presence of death, he looked backwards, 
and saw his life to have been vanity, and inwards, 
and perceived his spirit to be empty and impure. 
He began to keep a journal; and even its earlier 
entries indicate the yearnings of his heart after a 
higher morality, and an intenser seriousness, than 
he had yet attained. Dr Brewster having as- 
signed him, at his own request, the work of 
preparing the article "Christianity" for "The 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia," he was led to study 
the New Testament more closely as the record 
of the Christian Faith, and to examine and esti- 
mate, with critical precision, the external evi- 
dences by which the truth and Divine authority 
of Christianity are established. In his private 
reading, he fell on Wilberforce's practical and 
precious work on inaccurate and inadequate 
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views in religion, and felt, as he perused it, as 
if a mist were passing from his eyes. In 1811, 
he read, among other books, Baxter's " Call to 
the Unconverted " — ^a work of awful seriousness 
and heart-searching appeal — ^the "Practical Kety" 
of Hannah More — ^an authoress who was then 
one of the ruling spirits in the religious world, 
and for whom, at a much later period of his life, 
the^ Doctor continued to entertain a high regard, 
as a graceful specimen, and a shrewd and sensible 
defender, of personal religion and social philan- 
thropy — and those very monitory and instructive 
biographies, th6 Lives of Matthew Henry and 
Philip Doddridge. That was a glorious year 
for Chalmers. At its close, he was a Moderate 
minister no more, but an evangelical preacher of 
"Jesus Christ and Him crucified" — ^no more a 
proud votary of science, but a meek-hearted dis- 
ciple in the school of Jesus, and a humble and 
submissive follower of "the Lamb of Grod.'' The 
Lord had " opened the eyes of the blind " — ^the 
Lord had "loosed the prisoner" — ^the Lord had 
"set his feet upon a rock, and established his 
goings, and put a new song in his mouth, even 
praises " to the Gk)d of his salvation. 

In a very remarkable correspondence with his 
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Mend James Anderson of Dundee — a gentlenmn 
who died in this dty, in a state of mental weak- 
ness, about two years ago, but, at the time when 
his Kilmany conespondent expeiienoed the change 
referred to, was a man of noble intellect and 
admirable taste — ^Dr Chalmers.himself avers that 
his conversion did not, in its general conrse and 
successive stages, exactly correspond to what 
Doddridge and odier writers on Conversion had 
exhibited, apparently, as the regular type of that 
mighty transformation of the heart and character; 
and at a time like this — ^wh^ as I believe, in the 
midst of considerable extravagance and error on 
die part of man, Qod is doing a great work on 
many human souls — it is well to guard against 
insisting that there is only one form or method 
in which the One Spirit works the change. Of 
course, indeed, it must be held that, in every case 
of conversion, there is a particular point of time 
at which the soul passes from the state of nature 
and moral death to the state of grace and spiritual 
life. But in different cases, the process is also 
different which terminates in this most desirable 
result. For example, as, in some instances, the sui 
quietly melts the snow and ice of winter, and, as 
if with noiseless power, ushers in the bright and 
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blessed spring, while, in others, it is amidst the 
heaving agitations of the congealed, but now dis- 
solving, masses, and aa if with the sound of 
mighty thunders, that the orb of day breaks in on 
the dreajy haunts of the wintry &ost; so, in the 
process of conversion, it is sometimes by the qniet 
action of a moral eun, and sometimes amidst the 
tumnlt and agitation of the elements on which it 
acts, that the icy chill of winter disappears and 
the bright and flowery spring succeeds. 

It is quite obvious that, after the conversion ot 
Chabners, many of the characteristic features of 
his natural constitntiou still reuuuned; and so It 
habitually ia Although personal religion is the 
same in its principle, and even in its elements, 
wherever It really exists — ^yet it does not, by any 
means, supersede or do away all diyersities of 
character arising &om constitution, education, or 
outward (jrcunutancea Diversities among the 
good, in respect of personal aptitudes and ten- 
denies, are requisite in a 'world like this; and 
even when different men are led hy ProTidence to 
engage in the same great enterprise, harmony in 
variety — as in the case of Lather and Melanc^on 
— is wont to be employed by God for tiie attam- 
ment of the object sought. It is probable that 
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even in heaven there will be characteristic dis- 
tinctions among the saints — distinctions, however, 
from which sin will be utterly awanting, and 
which, controlled and regulated by the same great 
ruling principle of love to God, will, like diverse 
notes in music, constitute a glorious harmony. 
Meanwhile, the luminaries of the inteUectusd and 
moral world, like the planets of our solar system, 
differ in respect of magnitude, density, and speed, 
and also in respect of the extent and eccentricity 
of the orbits in which they move. 

Three results, more especially, of the mighty 
change, in sentiment and feeUng, which Chalmers 
had undergone, immediately appeared in his pas- 
toral and social life. The first was the brotherly 
affection with which he clung tx) ministers and 
private Christians distinguished by evangelical 
views and hearty devotedness to the service of his 
Saviour -Lord. The second was the doctrinal 
precision, the evangelical accuracy, and the yearn- 
ing earnestness, of his pulpit-discourses, and the 
zeal and energy with which he sought, by pas- 
toral visits and catechetical examination, to im- 
press on the minds of his people " the truth as it 
is in Jesus." The third was the practical interest 
he took in the spiritual welfare of his friends, in 
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the di£fiision of the Bible at home and abroad, 
and in the kindred object of missions to the 
heathen. How he prized, for himself as for 
those committed to his charge, that blessed Book, 
appeared in the constancy and diligence with 
which he studied it. "I never come in now. Sir," 
said old John Bonthron to him, "I never come in 
now. Sir, but I find you aye at your Bible." 
"All too little, John, all too little," was the new- 
bom minister's reply. And in his case, as in that 
of a multitude of once starving and erring souls, 
the Good Shepherd's words were feithfuUy fdl- 
filled — ^"My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me;" "By me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, and shaU go in and 
out, and find pasture." 

In 1812, the new manse of Bjlmany — ^into 
which the scientific minister had, thus early, 
introduced gas-pipes, and whose garden he had 
adorned with flower-beds of many strictly mathe- 
matical forms — ^received within its walls the part- 
ner who, till Chalmers' dying day, retained so 
much of his affection, and contributed so much to 
his domestic happiness. They gradually became 
the parents of a considerable femily of daughters 
— ^wiih whom, even in their childhood, the Doctor 
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was wont, when absent firom home, to conespond 
by letter. Before he left Eilmany, the pnbliea- 
tion of his work on National Besonrces was 
foUowed up by ike appearance, from hia pen. of 
several reviews of Books in ''The Christian 
Instructor/' of his treatise on the Christian 
Bevelation in Dr Brewster's Emgrdopaedia — after- 
wards published as a separate work, and now, in 
a v^ expanded form, jEsamliarly known to stu- 
dents of the Evidences of Christianity — of an 
able missionary sermon preached at Dundee in 
1812, and of a pamphlet entitled, ''The Influence 
of Bible Societies on the Temporal Necessities of 
the Poor." Many of the most brilliant discourses 
which he afterwards preached in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh were composed at Eolmany; and 
when he left it on his appointment to the Tron 
Church of this City, very tender and earnest were 
the parting exhortations which he left them — 
exhortations which, subsequentiy to that event — 
an event trying alike to himself aod to his 
parishioners — ^he followed up with a printed 
address to them on the Character and Claims .of 
Personal Religion. 

It was on the 30th of March, 1816, that he 
preached tor the first time in Glasgow. The 
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sermon was delivered on behalf of '' The Society 
for the .Sons of the Clergy;" and it is more 
especially on that discourse that Lockhart, in 
" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk/' has founded his 
vigorous and vivid description of the preacher's 
eloquence. The closing passage of this sermon, 
though not very finely finished in style, is 
exquisitely tender in sentiment and feeling. The 
preacher himself is said to have wept when he 
delivered it Here it is : — 

*^I have hitherto confined myself to general principles; 
but let me not forget the claims of that institution which 
1 have been appointed to advocate before you. Nor 
have I forgotten them. In this age of benevolent in- 
stitutions, when some of them are so legalised by the 
strong hand of authority, and some of them are so paraded 
before the eyes of the public, as to be counted upon by 
the receiver; as to tempt him from^the virtue of the 
text; as to relax his economical habits, and of course to 
create and to multiply more cases of distress than it is in 
the power of all human contrivances ever to provide for — 
I say, in these circumstances, one feels a comfort in 
attaching himself to the cause of an endowment, which 
may be supported to any extent you please, without its 
ever being possible to realise the mischief I am now 
alluding to. Why, my brethren — the very confinement 
of the object to a limited number of families, is of itself 
a security against that mischief which our soimdest 
economists apprehend from the number and the publicity 
of our benevolent institutions. Were the country, upon 

M 
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the spontaneouB morement of its own kindly and reli- 
gions feelings, to take npon itself the care of onr destitate 
orphans, it just resolves itself into an augmentation of 
the clerical patrimony. It is only adding a little to the 
provision of the legislatare in onr behalf; and it is soch 
an addition as will not give one single luxury to our 
table, or tempt us to the pride of life by enabling us to 
tack one vanity more to the splendour of our establish- 
ment. I am not aware of a single hurtful effect that can 
be alleged against the charity for which I am contending. 
I know of nothing that should throw the cold damp of 
suspicion over it — ^and therefore it is that I feel no re- 
straint whatever, in laying it before you as an open field, 
on which the benevolence of the public may expatiate, 
without fear and without encumbrance. It is true that 
the ^rmpathies of a man are ever most alive to those 
distresses which may fall upon himself — and that it is 
for a minister to feel the deepest emotion, at the sad 
picture of the breaking-up of a minister's family. When 
the sons and the daughters of clergymen are left to go, 
they know not whither, from the peacefulness of their 
father's dwelling — ^never were poor outcasts less prepared 
by the education and the habits of former years, for the 
scowl of an unpitying world; nor can I figure a drearier 
and more affecting contrast, than that which obtains 
between the blissful security of their earlier days, and 
the dark and unshielded condition to which the hand of 
Providence has now brought them. It is not necessary, 
for the purpose of awakening your sensibilities on this 
subject, to dwell upon every one circumstance of distress 
which enters into the sufferings of this bereaved family, 
or to tell you of the many friends they must abandon, 
and the many charms of that peacefid neighbourhood 
which they must quit for ever. But when they look 
abroad, and survey the innumerable beauties which the 
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(rod of nature has scattered so profusely around them — 
when they see the sun throwing its unclouded splendours 
over the whole neighbourhood — ^when, on the fair side of 
the year, they behold the smiling aspect of the country; 
and at every footstep they take, some flower appears in 
its lovelinesB, or some bird offers its melody to delight 
them — ^when they see quietness on all the hills, and every 
field glowing in the pride and luxury of vegetation — 
when they see summer throwing its rich garment over 
this goodly scene of magnificence and glory, and think, 
in the bitterness of their souls, that this is the last summer 
which they shall ever witness smiling on that scene which 
all the ties of habit and of affection have endeared -to 
them — ^when this thought, melancholy as it is, is lost and 
overborne in the far darker melancholy of a father torn 
from their embrace, and a helpless family left to find 
their way improtected and alone through the lowering 
futurity of this earthly pilgrimage — ^Do you wonder, 
that their feeling hearts should be ready to lose hold of 
the promise, that He who decks the lily fair in flowery 
pride, will guide them in safety through the world, and 
at last raise all who believe in Him to the bloom and the 
vigour of immortality? The flowers of the field, they 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet your Heavenly Father 
careth for them — ^and how much more careth He for you, 
O ye of little faith? 

*^0, it is kind in you, my brethren, to set yourselves 
forward as the instruments of this promise — to house 
these improtected wanderers — ^to shield them from the 
blast they are far too soft and tender to endure — ^and to 
lighten the severity of that fall which they have suffered, 
by the premature loss of a father, who now only lives in 
the memory of a revering people, and the affections of a 
despairing family. Do, my brethren, give out of your 
abundance. You know not what the hand of death may 
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ere long bring upon your own habitations. Work then 
while it is day; for the night cometh when no man can 
work. If the Discemer of the heart, who counts even a 
cup of cold water given to the least of His little ones, 
sees of your offering that it is done unto Him, and that 
it is for the love you bear His gospel, and the value you 
have for His ministers^if He can recognise it as the 
fruit of that mighty principle which purifies the heart, 
and sends forth the copious streams of all that is good 
and kind and generous into the walk and conversation, 
then verily I say unto you that you shall by no means 
lose your reward." 

A few weeks later, but in the same year, 1815, 
Chalmers exchanged the placid tranqmllity of 
Edlmany for the noise and bustle of this great 
commercial city. Over the change he heaves, 
in his correspondence, the frequent sigh. But 
time, domestic comfort, generous Mends, and 
active usefulness reconciled him to city-life; and 
first in the Tron Church, and then in St John's 
— ^which, after much negotiation, was built for 
his accommodation, and for the free and un- 
fettered prosecution of his parochial plans — 
active coadjutors — ^a few of whom "remain to 
this day," though many of them " are fallen 
asleep'' — ^gathered around him, and crowds of 
admiring auditors waited on his ministry. The 
act by whidi the Senate of our University con- 
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ferred on him^ to his own surprise, the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, was but one of many honours 
heaped upon his head. It were long to detail 
even the leading incidents in this active and 
&mous period of his life. Among these may be 
reckoned, his romantic friendship with a young 
gentleman in Stockwell Street of the name of 
Smith — ^his delivery and publication of the Astro- 
nomical Discourses — ^his first visitation of the 
Tron Church Parish — ^his subsequent translation 
to St John's — ^his personal visits to his parish 
fiEunilies — ^his exposition, at the morning-service, 
of the Epistle to the Eomans — ^the appointment 
of his parochial agency — the establishment of 
day-schools — ^the erection of a Chapel of Ease — 
his attempt to supersede a legal provision for 
the poor of his parish — his formation and en- 
couragement of local Sunday-schools — his pro- 
posal of a scheme for providing churches for the 
poor — ^his publication of three volumes of Paro- 
chial Discourses — ^his visits to England; where 
his sermons in the metropolis greatly enhanced 
his reputation, and where he held interviews, and 
formed friendships, with statesmen and other 
men of mark — and his refasal to accept of cer- 
tain ministerial charges offered him in Stirling 
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and EdinburgL From this series of particu- 
lars, I select one — ^the delivery and publication 
of the Astronomical Discourses. 

This magnificent production of the Doctor's 
genius was delivered, in seven discourses, on an 
equal number of Thursdays, in the Tron Church 
of Glasgow, in the course of the years 1&15 and 
1816; and in the following year it issued from 
the press. It professes to be an answer to the 
objection against Christianity — ^that, considering 

the vastness and grandeur of the universe, it is 

< 

not to be supposed that God would interpose as 
that religion represents Him to have done — ^by 
the incarnation and death of His eternal Son— on 
behalf of a little world like this. The objection 
has not been very often formally proposed; but 
even in books it has occasionally been urged, and 
probably it has been practically felt by many 
minds that have not verbally expressed it At 
any rate, it served, to our pulpit-orator, as a 
convenient centre around which he might gather 
many practical illustrations, of the extent of the 
material universe, the inability of man fcdly to 
imderstand the ways of God, the principles of the 
Baconian philosophy in its relation to religious 
quiries, the kind condescension of the Father- 
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Spirit as exhibited even in the framework of the 
world, and in its minute, and, except by the aid 
of the microscope, frequently invisible inhabi- 
tants, the fitness to enlarge and elevate man's 
conceptions of the greatness and majesty of Grod 
involved in the doctrine that, while He presides, 
in kingly stateliness, over a mighty multitude of 
worlds, He watches, with paternal eye, over the 
most insignificant beings in a world so compara- 
tively small as ours, and the probable bearing of 
the birth and death of Christ on the ''powers and 
principalities in heavenly places" of whom the 
Bible speaks and whose existence is consistent 
with, if not directly suggested hy, the disclosures 
of astronomy itself These are the themes on 
which, in this intensely eloquent production, the 
preacher descants. And who can wonder that 
not only the idle and unemployed, but even busy 
merchantmen, and that at one of the busiest 
hours of the day, flocked around the pulpit from 
which it was delivered, and that, with like 
rapidity, and to a like extent, as Waverley and 
Guy Mannering, though it occupied a field of 
thought and description so vastly different, it 
marched, in starry stateliness, throughout the 
land, and, notwithstanding dome croaking voices. 
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secured the plaudits of the wise and good? 
Astronomy in the pulpit was a novelty. What, 
from improved education, is now familiarly known 
to a large proportion of our school-boys respect- 
ing the system of the stars and the extent of the 
material imiverse, was, to many of their fathers, 
imtil Chalmers unfolded and proclaimed it, a 
terra incognita. The views on this lofty subject 
which he presented, in these discourses, to the 
mind, corresponded, in grandeur and beauty, to 
the theme. And, at a tune when, in Glasgow 
and throughout the land, pulpit-eloquence, in its 
finer and more elevated forms, was rare, Chal- 
mers, in his ordinary sermons, but especially in his 
Astronomical Discourses, preached with an intel- 
lectual vigour, a pathetic tenderness, a flashing 
brilliance, and an impetuous earnestness, which 
arrested and delighted, and, it may be hoped, in 
cases not a few, by the blessing of a mightier 
power than man's, both edified and comforted, the 
mind. Excrescences of diction, and other violations 
of literary taste, there imquestionably are in this 
remarkable production; and Chalmers himself, in 
later life, expressed dissatis&ction with the work — 
preferring to it his series of Commercial Discoursea 
The latter — in which, among other practical 
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arguments adapted to a mercantile community^ 
he shows that there may be many amiable and 
honourable characteristics in a man, while yet, 
after all, he is absolutely ungodly and utterly 
unfit for heaven; that covetousness is essentially 
base and yile, and is fraught witii tremendous 
mischief to the soul; and that falsehood and 
dishonesty, even where the lie may be what, is 
called a white one, and the theft or fraud may 
involve scarcely any pecuniary loss to the party 
injured, are radically and necessarily wrong — ^is a 
work of Christian Ethics which men of business 
would do well to study and ponder and apply. 
But, in respect of elqquence, the Astronomical 
Discourses still hold the foremost place among 
the relics and memorials of the Doctor's ministry. 
From these I give one quotation. It is a well- 
known passage on the Telescope and the Micro- 
scope ; — 

^'It was the telescope that, by piercing the obficurity 
which lies between us and distant worlds, put Infidelity 
in poBseasion of the argument against which we are now 
contending. But, about the time of its invention, 
another instrument was formed, which laid open a scene 
no less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of 
man with a discovery which serves to neutralise the 
whole of this argument. This was the microscope. The 
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one led me to see a Bystem in eyerystar. The other 
leads me to see a world in every atom. The one taught 
me, that this mighty globe, with the whole burden of its 
people and of its countries, is but a grain of sand on the 
high field of immensity. The other teaches me, that 
every grain of sand may harbour within it the tribes and 
the families of a busy population. The one told me of 
the insignificance of the world I tread upon. The other 
redeems it from all its insignificance ; for it tells me that 
in the leaves of every forest, and in the flowers of every 
garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, there are 
worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are the 
glories of the firmament. The one has suggested to me, 
that beyond and above all that is visible to man, there 
may lie fields of creation which sweep immeasurably 
along, and carry the impress of the Almighty's hand to 
the remotest scenes of the universe. The other suggests 
to me, that within and beneath all that minuteness which 
the aided eye of man has been able to explore, there may 
lie a region of invisibles; and that, could we draw aside 
the mysterious curtain which shrouds it from our senses, 
we might there see a theatre of as many wonders as 
astronomy has imfolded, a universe within the compass 
of a point so small, as to elude all the powers of the 
microscope, but where the wonder-working Grod finds 
room for the exercise of all His attributes, where He can 
raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of His glory. 

"Now, mark how all this may be made to meet the 
argument of our infidel astronomers. By the telescope, 
they have discovered that no magnitude, however vast, 
is beyond the grasp of the Divinity. But by the micro- 
scope, we have also discovered, that no minuteness, how- 
ever shrunk from the notice of the human eye, is beneath 
the condescension of His regard. Every addition to the 
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powers of the one instrument, extends the limit of His 
visible dominions. But, by every addition to the powers 
of the other instrument, we see each part of them more 
crowded than before with the wonders of His unwearying 
hand. The one is constantly widening the circle of His 
territory. The other is as constantly filling up its sepa- 
rate portions with all that is rich and various and 
exquisite. In a word, by the one I am told that the 
Almighty is now at work in regions more distant than 
geometry has ever measured, and among worlds more 
manifold than numbers have ever reached. But, by the 
other, I am also told, that with a mind to comprdiend 
the whole, in the vast compass of its generality. He has 
also a mind to concentrate a close and a separate attention 
on each and on all of its particulars; and that the same 
(rod, who sends forth an upholding influence among the 
orbs and the movements of astronomy, can fill the recesses 
of every single atom with the intimacy of his presence, 
and travel, in all the greatness of His unimpaired attri- 
butes, upon every one spot and comer of the universe He 
has formed. 

''They, therefore, who think that God will not put 
forth sudi a power, and such a goodness, and such a 
condescension, in behalf of this world, as are ascribed to 
Him in the New Testament, because He has so many 
other worlds to attend to, think of Him as a man. They 
confine their view to the informations of the telescope, 
and forget altogether the informations of the other in- 
strument. They only find room in their minds for His 
one attribute of a large and general superintendence; and 
keep out of their remembrance the equally impressive 
proofs we have for His other attribute, of a minute and 
multiplied attention to all that diversity of operations, 
where it is He that worketh all in all. And when I 
think, that as one of the instruments of philosophy has 
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heightened our every impresBion of the first of these 
attribates, so another instrument has no less heightened 
our impression of the second of them — ^then I can no 
longer resist the conclusion, that it would be a transgres- 
sion of sound argument, as well as a daring of impiety, 
to draw a limit around the doings of this unsearchable 
' Grod; and, should a professed revelation from heaven tell 
me of an act of condescension, in behalf of some separate 
world, so wonderful, that angels desired to look into it, 
and the Eternal Son had to move from His seat of glory 
to carry it into accomplishment, all I ask is the eyidenoe 
of such a revelation: for, let it tell me as much as it may 
of God letting himself down for the benefit of one single 
province of His dominions, this is no more than what I 
see lying scattered, in numberless examples, before me; 
and running through the whole line of my recollections; 
and meeting me in every walk of observation to which I 
can betake myself; and, now that the microscope has 
unveiled the wonders of another region, I see strewed 
around me, with a profusion which baffles my every 
attempt to comprehend it, the evidence that there is no 
one portion of the universe of (rod too minute for His 
notice, nor too humble for the visitations of His care.*' 

It was in 1823 that Dr Chalmers exchanged 
the labours of ministerial life in Glasgow for a 
different kind of work — ^not, by any means^ for 
inglorious ease — ^in the little ancient and academic 
town where most of his student days were spent 
From the former city he parted with these glow- 
ing and pathetic expressions on his lips: — ''From 
the deep exhaustion — ^not incurred in the treat- 
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ment of my parochial managements, for at all 
times was there a charm and tranquillity in these 
— ^but from the deep exhaustion of hurry, and 
&tigue, and manifold distractions from without, 
have my footsteps been lured into a most con- 
genial resting-place, among whose academic 
bowers Rutherford and Bfalyburton spent the 
evening of their days, and amid whose venerable 
ruins their bodies now sleep until the resurrection 
of the just Should those high and heavenly 
themes on which they expatiated through life, 
and which shed a glory over their death-bed, 
ever cease to be dear unto my bosom — should 
the glare of the world's philosophy ever seduce 
me from the wisdom and simplicity of the faith — 
should Jesus Christ and Him crucified not be 
the end of all my labours in expounding the law 
of righteousness, then let the fearftd judgment 
of Heaven bUght and overcast the faculties that 
I thus have prostituted. *If I forget thee, 
Jerusalem — ^if I forget thee, thou church and 
city of my God — let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth: if I pre- 
fer not Jerusalem above my chief joy/ " 

By God's grace, he was faithful to his solemn 
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pledge. In that part of his journal which relates 
to his professional life in St Andrews, he makes 
frequent mention, indeed, of the cold religious 
atmosphere by which he was surrounded, and 
often accuses himself of corresponding coldness. 
But one sees him struggling against his natural 
tendencies towards unreasonable anger, excessive 
love of fame, and undue attachment to worldly 
things; and oh! to fight against one's own sins 
is to fight for one's, own soul as well as for the 
honour of the heavenly Lord. It was character- 
istic of his Academic Lectures in St Andrews, 
that in these he omitted to detain his students 
from his proper subject by a lengthened course of 
metaphysical discussion, devoted a large amount 
of illustration to the obligations and duties of 
man towards Gk)d, associated Scripture with Sea- 
son in developing and vindicating the principles 
of Ethics, and traced the relation of Natural 
Theology and Moral Duly to the Scheme of sal- 
vation by the cross of Christ He superadded to 
the Ethical Course a series of Lectures on Political 
Economy. In the spirit of his Glasgow labours, 
he paid many visits of spiritual instruction and 
comfort to the houses of the poor. In connec- 
tion with a Missionary Association, he prepared 
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missionary-sketches for the enforcement of the 
cause on ingenuous youth and others who might 
attend; and the impulse of his missionary intelli- 
gence and zeal stirred to enthusiasm some who 
were afterwards distinguished in the mission- 
ary field — including Duff, Nesbit, Ewart, and 
Mackay. Of several students, sons of old friends 
at a distance, he took a sort of paternal charga 
He personally taught a Sunday-school; and surely, 
the fact that such men as James Montgomery and 
Thomas Chalmers were Sunday-school teachers, 
may well combine with still higher motives to 
encourage and stimulate such of you as are en- 
gaged in this important and interesting calling. 
In the quiet retirement of St Andrews, the Doctor 
composed his vigorous and eloquent Vindication 
of Academic and Ecclesiastical Endowments, and 
a considerable portion of his eminently practical 
and sagacious work, entitled, " The Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large Towns." Many a visitor 
to that ancient and interesting city did he per- 
sonally guide to its ruins and romantic ^ota 
S<5fter and blander scenery, however, in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, occasionally attracted his 
footsteps, and occupied his descriptive pen; for 
much did he love and enjoy material nature in 
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her gentle aspects and in her flowery beaniy. 
The General Assembly, too^ on great occasions, 
drew him to that public arena of some of his 
most stirring and eloquent appeals. And fre- 
quently, at this period of his life, on visits to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, he attracted admiring 
audiences to his pulpit-ministrations. I was then 
accustomed to hear him, ever and anon, in the 
former city; and firom one of the most picturesque 
and graphic sermons which I ever heard him 
preach — ^that on "Cruelty to Animals" — I quote 
the beautiful peroration : — 

'^ It may be thought by some that we have wasted the 
whole of this Sabbath mom, on -what may be ranked 
among but the lesser moralities of human conduct. But 
there is one aspect in which it may be regarded as more 
profoundly and more peculiarly religiouB than any one 
virtue which reciprocates, or is of mutual operation, 
among the fellows of the same species. It is a virtue 
which oversteps, as it were, the limits of a species, and 
which, in this instance, prompts a descending movement, 
on our part, of righteousness and mercy towards those 
who have an inferior place to ourselves in the scale of 
creation. The lesson of this day is not the circulation of 
benevolence within the limits of one species. It is the 
transmission of it from one species to another. The first 
is but the charity of a world. The second is the charity 
of a universe. Had there been no such charity, no des- 
cending current of love and of liberality from species to 
species, what, I ask, should have become of ouiselveB? 
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Whence have we learned this attitude of lofty imooncem 
about the creatures who are beneath us? Not from those 
ministering spirits who wait upon the heirs of salvation. 
Not from those angels who circle the throne of heayen, 
and make all its arches ring with joyful harmony, when 
but one sinner of this prostrate world turns his footsteps 
towards them. Not from that mighty and mysterious 
visitant who unrobed Him of aU His glories, and bowed 
down His head unto the sacrifice ; and still, firom the seat 
of His now exalted mediatorship, pours forth His inter- 
cessions and His caUs in behalf of the race He died for. 
Finally, not from the eternal Father of all, in the pavilion 
of whose residence there is the golden treasury of all 
those bounties and beatitudes that roll over the face of 
nature; and &om the footstool of whose empyreal throne 
there reaches a golden chain of providence to the very 
humblest of His family. He who hath given His angels 
charge concerning us, means that the tide of beneficence 
should pass from order to order, through all the ranks of 
His magnificent creation; and we ask, is it with man 
that this goodly provision is to terminate-— or shall he, 
with aU his sensations of present blessedness, and all his 
visions of future glory let down upon him from above, shall 
he turn him selfishly and scornfully away from the rights 
of those creatures whom Grod hath placed in dependence 
under him? We know that the cause of poor and 
unfriended animals has many an obstacle to contend with 
in the difficulties or the delicacies of legislation. But 
we shall ever deny that it is a theme beneath the dignity 
of legislation; or that the nobles and the senators of our 
land stoop to a cause which is degrading^ when, in the 
imitation of Heaven's high clemency, they look benignly 
downward on these humble and helpless sufferers. Ere 
we can admit this, we must forget the whole economy of 
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our blessed gospel. We must forget the legislations and 
the cares of the upper sanctuary in behalf of our fallen 
species. We must forget that the redemption of our 
world is suspended on an act of jurisprudence which 
angels desired to look into, and for effectuating which, 
the earth we tread upon was honoured by the footsteps, 
not of angel or of archangel, but of God manifest in the 
flesh. The distance upward between us and that mysteri- 
ous Being who let himself down from heaven's high con- 
cave upon our lowly platform, surpasses by infinity the dis- 
tance downward between us and everything that breathes. 
And He bowed himself thus far for the purpose of an 
example, as well as for the purpose of an expiation; 
that every Christian might extend his compassionate 
regards over the whole of sentient and suffering nature. 
The high court of Parliament is not degraded by its 
attentions and its cares in behalf of inferior creatures 
—else the Sanctuary of Heaven has been degraded by 
its councils in behalf of the world we occupy; and, in 
the execution of which, the Lord of heaven himself 
relinquished the highest seat of glory in the universe, 
and went forth to sojourn for a time on this outcast and 
accursed territory." 

And now, a few words on that bright and busy 
period in the life of Chalmers which he chiefly 
spent, as Professor of Divinity, in the metropolis 
of Scotland. 

A period so long and momentous in our hero's 
history— extending from November, 1827, when 
he was inaugurated as Professor of Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh, to May, 1847, when, 
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by a sadden call, he left this transitory scene, and 
fraught with a vast amount of Academic work 
which he faithfully performed, a variety of per- 
sonal and domestic enjoyments and afflictions 
which he thankfully received and courageously 
endured, and an almost terrible accumulation of 
thought, and speech, and correspondence, and 
authorship, in connection chiefly with that series of 
ecclesiastical events which, reaching their crisis in 
the memorable Disruption, thus introduced this 
champion of the Church to a fresh succession of 
intellectual and moral labours — ^it were vain to 
attempt, within the compass of the present Lecture, 
duly to overtake. Nor may I doubt, indeed, that 
to many of you it is familiarly known that his 
course in Edinburgh, though occasionally relieved 
by a few weeks of that quiet rural seclusion 
which he loved so well, was, nearly to the last, 
a period of almost unbroken and continuous 
labour, whether in the studious preparations, 
or in the active efibrts, of which he was so 
remarkable an example, and, to the ministers 
and preachers of the Church, so exemplary a 
modeL How can I ever forget the profound 
and brilliant arguments on Natural and Ee- 
vealed Eeligion with which he plied our youth- 
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T) ^1 moYements of this busy age, 
^ly as if we could not want 
'^onld not die. But he is 
idst tens of thousands 
^8 to the tomb — a 
^y^ ^^ ' fine spirit would 
,jurses in , ^'lls and luxuri- 
-.lication of his beii s^^^sitive to 
^tise, of his solid work 
ay, and of his doctrinal andptj^j./' ^'^^^' 
^ very strictly exegetical, Lectures ^'*^''^^ 
Epistle to the Romans— his active interest^ 
*te question of National Education— his ^^ 
ratorship, first in the General Assembly of th^ 
Established, and afterwards in that of the Free 
Church, on the former of which occasions he 
prevailed on the Lord High Commissioner to 
abolish his public Sunday-breakfasts — ^the scheme 
which, at the cosj of so much time and labour 
and study, he wrought, with such constancy and 
success, for the multiplication of churches and 
Dainisters in Scotland— his Lectures in London 
on Religious Establishments — his travels and 
discussions in reference to the Poor-Laws — ^his 
speeches, pamphlets, and correspondence, on the 
questions of Non- Intrusion and Spiritual In- 
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fill minds in the Divinity Hall, including bis 
admirable plea that, even on David Hume's own 
principle, that of the exclusive dependence on 
experience of man's belief in testimony, the evi- 
dence of miracles is valid and complete — ^with 
what intense, yet judicious, eloquence, he dis- 
coursed to us on the guilt and depravity of man, 
and the antidote provided in the incarnation and 
sacrifice of Christ — ^the frequency and fulness 
with which, sometimes with fluency and precision, 
and sometimes with stammering Hps and in 
broken sentences, he examined the students as 
to their knowledge of his favourite text-books, 
and ever and anon threw in a written and studied 
paragraph of his own to qualify, illustrate, or 
enforce what Butler, Paley, or Hill had said — 
the interest in vs, and in the poor and ignorant, 
which led him to urge us to devote a little, at 
least, of our weekly time, to household-meetings 
in the dingy dens of poverty and sin — ^how his 
romantic and vivid mind flashed forth in gro- 
tesque and pointed sayings when he gathered a 
company of us around his domestic board — and 
how, on seeing one of his young friends in church 
when, on a week-day, he was preaching one of 
his occasional sermons, he would make a signal 
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from the piilpit that he wished to meet him at 
the close, or, when the flowery spring had suc- 
ceeded onr busy winter campaign, would, on 
encountering one of us on the street or in the 
fields, exclaim, "How I should like to have a 
walk with you, some day, among the Pentlands?" 
His occasional discourses in the pulpits of his 
friends — ^the publication of his beautiful Bridge- 
water Treatise, of his solid work on Political 
Economy, and of his doctrinal and practical, but 
not very strictly exegetical. Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Bomans — ^his active interest in 
the question of National Education — ^his Mode- 
ratorship, first in the General Assembly of the 
Established, and afterwards in that of the Free, 
Church, on the former of which occasions he 
prevailed on the Lord High Commissioner to 
abolish his public Sunday-break£eists — ^the scheme 
which, at the cost of so much time and labour 
and study, he wrought, with such constancy and 
success, for the multiplication of churches and 
ministers in Scotland — ^his Lectures in London 
on Beligious Establishments — his travels and 
discussions in reference to the Poor-Laws — ^his 
speeches, pamphlets, and correspondence, on the 
questions of Non- Intrusion and Spiritual In- 
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dependence in the Chnrcli — Ina retirement from 
the bustle of ecclesiastical business — ^his pleasant 
Reflections, published since his death, on succes- 
sive Books and particular Passages of the Word 
of God — ^and his great and final effort for the 
education and salvation of the destitute in the 
establishment and active superintendence of the 
Westport Mission — ^these things I must omit to 
record at length. But their "witness is in 
heaven," and their "record is on higL" 

Genial, and even happy, were the closing days 
of this busy life. And yet, to the last, Dr 
Ghahners marked, and sighed over, sins and 
moral frailties of which he was conscious in him- 
self Perfection he reached not on this earthly 
soil But surely, surely, it became his "heritage 
for ever " when, at the midnight hour, in May, 
1847, his ransomed spirit passed, as if by a single 
bound, or with the speed of an angel's wing, to 
the home of his best affections and the bosom of 
his Saviour-Lord. 

I conclude with a little sketch which I pre- 
pared immediately after the Doctor's death: — 

" Another star has set! Another champion of 
the Faith has passed away! So identified was 
the name of Thomas Chalmers with all the intel- 
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lectnal and moral movements of tMs busy age, 
that we felt, not only as if we could not want 
him, but also as if he could not die. But he is 
dead, and thousands, amidst tens of thousands 
more, have borne his ashes to the tomb — a 
pleasant tomb, such as his own fine spirit would 
have craved, amidst the romantic hills and luxuri- 
ant fields on which his eye, so keenly sensitive to 
beauty, loved to rest. 

"Thomas Chalmers was bom, in the year 1780, 
at Anstruther, in the east of Fife; and a few 
years ago, in the enthusiasm of his nature, he 
repaired to that locality, to refresh his memory 
and renew some ancient friendships amidst the 
haunts of his early days. He studied at St 
Andrews; and the remembrance of his early 
intellectual triumphs, as well as of the vivacious 
manners which characterised his youth, still 
lingers in that ancient and academic town. He 
seems also to have attended the class of Professor 
Eobison of Edinburgh; for I have myself heard 
him expatiate on the lectures of that distinguished 
man, and remark that he thought they contained 
the germ, if not the substance, of what was chiefly 
valuable in the work of Dr Thomas Brown on 
Cause and Effect. After acting for some time as 
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assistant at Cavers^ near Hawick — a fact which 
may account for the esteem which he entertained, 
in later life, for the amiable manners and pathetic 
eloquence of Dr Samnel Charters, the minister 
of the neighbouring parish of Wilton — ^he was 
ordained, in 1803, at Eilmany, in his native 
county. The few first years of his ministry were 
those of one who loved to expatiate in the field of 
science, and, at the same time, wished to promote 
the virtue and comf(»rt of his people; but of one, 
alas! as he afterwards publicly acknowledged in 
his 'Address to the Parishioners of Kilmany,' 
who neither *knew the grace of God in truth* 
himself, nor directed them, with evangelical clear- 
ness and precision, to the Divinely-appointed 
refuge for inunortal soula It was towards the 
end of his ministry at Eilmany, by means 
partly of conversation with evangelical mini- 
sters in the neighbourhood, and partly of the 
theological inquiries which issued in his trea- 
tise, originally published in Dr Brewster's Ency- 
clop8edia> on the 'Truth and Authority of the 
Christian Bevelation,' that he clearly appre- 
hended and heartily embraced the peculiar doc- 
trines of the gospel with respect to the accept- 
ance and sanctification of the sinner — doctrines 
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which he hdd, as if with increasmg tenacity, 
because with growing experience of their truth 
and power, to the dose of his honoured life. 
This tnming-pomt of his moral history was 
realised by himself as an occasion of peculiar 
interest; and I have heard my venerable relative, 
Ebenezer Brown of Inverkeithmg, tell how the 
new convert would come to him, and, with the 
meekness of a Utile child, and the importonity 
of a sonl in earnest, conunimicate with him on 
the way of a sinner's acceptance with his Qod. 
In 1815 he was settled in Glasgow as minister of 
the Tron Church, from which he was afterwards 
translated to St John's; and for eight years this 
city was the £Eivoured sphere of his brilliant elo- 
qnence, his pastoral labours, and his philanthropic 
efforts. If Europe will long remember Chalmers, 
oh! sorely, a city where he lived so long, and for 
which he did so much, will not soon forget hun. 
In 1823, having been appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews, he re- 
tired firom the bustle of our commercial town, to 
the cahn, but profitable^ sedusion of academic 
life. In 1828 he entered on the still more im- 
portant office of Professor of Divinity in the 
University of EdinburgL It was my own high 
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privilege to join his class in that year, and, in the 
course of successive sessions, to attend his lec- 
tures, and to be admitted to some d^ree of 
familiar intercourse with him in private life. 
Ah me! since those weU-remembered days, sepa- 
rated as I have generally been from the city of 
my early joys, I have missed the opportunity of 
having the friendly intercourse with which our 
generous and condescending master honoured me, 
matured into the fuller fellowship which he did 
not scorn to hold with humble intellects, if 
animated by hearts sympathetic with his prin- 
ciples and plans. The Disruption came — and in 
the Convocation and Assembly he was the wise 
and enlightened guide of our hoary-headed sires, 
even as he had been of our own young spirits in 
his class. He led our Exodus; and the (reneral 
Sustentation Fund is one of the monuments and 
memorials of his generous and perspicacious mind. 
The last of the public benefits which, by God's 
grace, he rendered to the church which he loved 
so well, was to testify for its principles before the 
rulers of the land. Having returned, after preach- 
ing three successive Sundays in the South, to his 
own quiet home, he once more worshipped Ood 
among the villagers of Momingside, and in the 
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evening laid him down in peaca The morning 
came. A friend and neighbour entered the room. 
The eye was closed; the place was stQl — still as 
death, for death had himself been thera Amidst 
the silence and solitude of a summer^s night, a 
great spirit had ascended; and there, in tranquil 
beauty/ encircled with its silver-locks, lay the 
noble head which had enshrined it He who 
now slept so soundly had thought that, when 
the morning dawned, he should find farther 
work to do for the Church on earth; and the 
materials for doing it were ready at his hand. 
But when the hour he had selected came, he was 
a white-robed member of the Church in heaven. 

"To him, the change is glorious — ^to us the 
stroke is heavy. We may not call him 'the last 
of the Bomans;' but who that followed him to 
his lowly tomb was not constrained to feel — 
There lies our greatest and our best? Heaven 
had gifbed him with a vigorous intellect, a 
brilliant fancy, and a tender heart; and all the 
precious elements of his mental constitution were 
expanded, strengthened, sanctified, by grace. In 
the use of his lofty talents, and in the expendi- 
ture of his large intellectual resources, he realised 
the two-fold character of the servant of God and 
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the Mend of man. In his mellow age, as in the 
vigour of his days^ his heart was earnest, his 
hand was busy, and his aims were high. He 
lived and straggled for the cause of truth — ^he 
longed and laboured for the souls of men. 

" As a Preacher, he occupied the very highest 
place. True, his voice was harsh, his accent 
provincial, and his gesture awkward. But the 
weight of his thoughts, the beauty of his illus- 
trations, the flow of his language, and the fervour 
of his manner, combined to render him one of 
the first of pulpit-orators. It is conceivable that 
minds peculiarly sensitive to what is harsh and 
exquisite in sound, especially if trained to a 
relish for what is merely sentimental in religion, 
might fsdl fcdly to appreciate the power of our 
departed father as a preacher of die Word. The 
gifted Hemans, for example, before the monitory, 
and ultimately f^tal, hand of sickness had drawn 
her, as it seems, to the atoning cross, preferred, 
it would appear, to the thrilling appeals of Chal- 
mers, the silver-tones of Alisoa And yet^ ac- 
complished statesmen and learned sages have 
owned, in our Scottish preacher, the magic of 
moral truth enforced with pungency and power; 
and I remember to have heard a friend of Can- 
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ning tell how, when they had gone together to 
hear him preach, that distingoiahed man, when 
asked whether he was not annoyed by the Scotch 
pronunciation, answered, 'I forgot it after the 
first few sentences, so absorbed was I by that 
rushing tide of eloquence/ In his later years, 
however, partly from the £Edlnre of physical 
strength, partly from the decay of imagmation, 
and partly from greater indifference to the garb 
in which he clothed his thoughts, his preaching, 
in respect of mere oratory, was certainly some- 
what less vigorous and impressive than when 
some of us were wont to hear him, from time to 
time, in the flush and vigour of his years. I 
still remember where I stood, and how I felt, 
when, in childhood, or early youth, I heard him 
preaching his fearful sermon entitled, 'The Dis- 
sipation of Large Cities;' and from along the 
advancing line over which memory hovers, even 
though it should be to weep, text after text 
which his welome voice illustrated still floats 
upon her ear. And how scriptural the doctrine 
which he preached! The corruption of human 
nature, salvation by the grace of God and the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, justifying faith, the 
duties of the moral law, the influences of the 
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Holy Spirit, the inadequacy of an earthly portion, 
and the destinies of the world to come — ^these 
were his chosen and familiar themes — these were 
the great central subjects around which his argu- 
ments and his eloquence revolved. 

" As a Professor of Theology, Dr Chalmers will 
not be easily excelled. K he did not possess all 
the learning which might have been desired, his 
clear apprehension of Divine truth in its great 
essential elements, his familiarity with the Evi- 
dences of Natural Theology and of the Christian 
Revelation — a subject which, when he entered on 
the chair, he had closely and vigorously examined 
— ^his sagacious and penetrating intellect, his de- 
sire to see the pulpits of the Church supplied with 
well-educated and Divinely-enlightened ministers, 
his strict habits of study, and his hearty sym- 
pathy with the young in their early excursions in 
the fields of thought and their rising aspirations 
after truth and beauty, rendered him a fine speci- 
men of the Theological Professor. His short 
introductory prayers — his close argumentative 
discufisions — ^his wise practical advices — ^and his 
cheerful colloquial intercourse, are things on 
which the memory of his surviving students 
may be expected still to linger. 
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"As an Author, Dr Chalmers has greatly 
enhanced his fame and diffused his usefahiess. 
Some of his writings are marred by a certain 
deficiency in literary accuracy and classic grace. 
His well-known habit of reiterating the same 
argument or idea in a vast variety of forms — a 
habit which, he himself has told me, he employed 
with a view to secure a surer entrance for what 
he was saying into his hearer's mind, remarking, 
that he understood the same thing was practised 
by Charles James Fox — ^is apt, however useful in 
his spoken discourses, to prove tedious in his 
published works. And, moreover, in that portion 
of his writings which relates to the difficult 
subject of Pauperism, it may be doubted whether 
he has not, in his modesty, taken it too much for 
granted that what he, by his influence, succeeded 
in doing, when a minister in Glasgow, for the 
voluntary support of the poor, other ministers 
might equally well achieve, and whether, in his 
desire to maintain an independent and grateful 
spirit among the lower orders, he has not 
overlooked too much the tendency of his sys- 
tem to prove a bounty on the avarice and 
cold-heartedness of men well able to contribute 
to the relief of indigence. But even on this 
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important question of Christian economics his 
views are noble. And as for the great body of 
his works — extending to more than five and 
twenty volumes^ and including, among a multi- 
tude of other treatises and discourses^ his sub- 
lime expositions of astronomy, his profound specu- 
lations on natural theology, and his searching 
sermons on the sins and duties of commercial 
life — ^they contain a rich mine of piety, and elo- 
quence, and thought Some of his latest writings 
rank among his best Several of his papers in 
the North British Review are articles, to use one 
of his favourite expressions, of great metaUic 
weight — characteristically strong in argument, 
picturesque in illustration, and vigorous in style. 
In the last of these, he weeps over Ireland's woes, 
and, sad but not hopeless, longs and looks for 
her deliverance. 

''As a Churchman, Dr Chalmers has taken a 
leading part in almost all our principal ecclesias- 
tical transactions for the last twenty-five yeara 
He raised his voice, and employed his pen, in the 
questions of plurality of offices and the civil 
establishment of religion. Church-extension was 
a work peculiarly his own. And who knows not 
how his wisdom guided the deliberations, and 
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how his fervour animated the proceedings, con- 
nected "vrith the memorable Disruption, and the 
subsequent history of our Church? 

"As a Philanthropist, he was characterised, as 
by the energy and perseverance with which he 
carried on his work, so also by the regard which 
he paid alike to the temporal improvement and 
the spiritual regeneration of the poor. The 
haimts of ignorance and poverty in the neighbour- 
hood of St John's were witnesses of his personal 
efforts for the diffusion of the gospel and the 
education of the young; and his work entitled, 
'The Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns,* records the plans which he formed, and 
the efforts which he used, for the welfare of the 
city where we dwelL And, latterly, amidst the 
comparative feebleness of age, still true to his 
object, his purpose, and his plan, he intermingled 
with his professional pursuits, and his quiet 
meditations, the watchful, and even, in some 
degree, active superintendence of his scheme for 
the temporal and spiritual elevation of one of the 
most destitute and degraded parts of Edinburgh. 
Oh ! weU might the rich man and the poor unite 
to lay him in his grave. WeU might the adult 
and the child present the tribute of gushing tears 
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or silent sorrow at the tomb of him who was the 
friend of both. 

"What he wa^ m private life, his familiar friends 
can best declare. But who that has occasionally 
spent an hour with him in the free and usfettered 
intercourse of social life, can forget the &ank and 
bland simplicity which marked his converse with 
his fellows — the grotesque beauty with which he 
described some scene of nature, or some incident 
of life — ^the revolt of nature with which he listened 
to a tale of baseness, cruelty, or crime — ^the sunny 
smile, bursting from the inner world of a kind 
and hteppy heart, which often lighted*up his coim- 
tenance — ^and the solemn reverence and deep-toned 
sympathy with which he referred to things celestial 
and Divine? 

"For what this great and good man was and 
did — ^praise and glory be to God. And his 'faith' 
— so firm and so fruitful — ^let survivors 'foUow, 
considering the end of his conversation/ " 
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